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THE ROVING BEE; 

on, 

A PEEP INTO MANY HIVES. 

CHAPTER I. 

" "When do your expect your new governess ?" said 
Colonel Delany to his wife, as the door closed upon 
the last of a troop of merry children who had been 
romping with their father, till summoned to bed by 
their niirse. 

"The end of next week is the time I fixed," said 
Mrs. Delany. "I could not wait longer, for the 
children are getting quite disorderly from having 
been three months without regular school-room 
hdbits— '' 

" And you really have engaged a young person you 
have not seen ?" said her husband. 

" I don't wonder you are surprised, my dear Henry, 
but I was tired of waiting, and could find no one here 
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to suit me, when your sister wrote to me irom Cork, 
recommending this young lady so very highly, and 
speaking so well of' her family, and appearing so de- 
lighted with her altogether, that after a good deal of 
correspondence, I agreed to take her. Perhaps it 
was rash — I have, you know, always had English 
governesses hitherto, and not having seen Miss 
Leighton, I fear I may be disappointed, and find 
she has a terrible brogue — or slatternly habits — " 

" Now, Caroline !" exclaimed Colonel Delany, laugh- 
ing, — " who would believe you had been so long mar- 
ried to an Irishman, and living for the last five years 
near Dublin ! When will you drop your Saxon preju- 
dices? But let me hear what my sister tells you 
about Miss — what did you say her name was ?" 

" Miss Leighton ; yes, I was only waiting till the 
children were gone to bed, to read you what Anna 
says, — I did not wish to trouble you about the affair 
while it was at all doubtful. Biit I must remind you," 
she added, as she produced a crossed letter from her 
workbox, '' that Anna is a little enthusiastic where 
she takes a fancy, — this is what she says, however: — 

* " My dear Caroline, — I think I have found you a 
governess at last. The young lady is named Leighton ; 
and though she was bom on the banks of the Shannon, 
I really think you would have no cause to regret not 
sending to Prance or England for an instructress to 
your children, if you took her into your family. She 
has never been out before indeed, but this disadvan- 
tage is compensated by the fact that she has resided 
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for more than a year on the continent, and has a 
thoroughly good French accent. Miss Leighton's 
family is highly respectable — her father, especially, 
was, I understand, a man of wealth and consideration 
in one of the neighbouring counties, but like so many 
others, was gradually reduced through a mixture of 
imprudence and misfortune ; and his death (about a 
year ago) left his widow and three or four children 
very ill off; the sons' education, in fact, could not be 
completed, unless their sister went out as a governess. 
I am sure one must think well of her for thus exert- 
ing herself for the sake of her brothers. I have had 
two interviews with Miss Leighton, and was much 
pleased with her manners and appearance, — she might, 
indeed, be thought too pretty by some peopl^, but 
you, I believe, agree with me in thinking that plain 
girls are just as often vain, and fuU of themselves, &d 
pretty ones ; — besides, she is not exactly a showy kind 
of person : — a complexion rather pale than otherwise, 
but with an air of perfect health-r-dark hair, fine ex- 
pressive features, the clear grey eyes of our country, 
with a tall graceful figure, — very simply dressed — and 
a disposition naturally cheerful, peeping through the 
clouds that misfortune had thrown over it — such were 
the impressions which Dora Leighton made upon me. 
She might strike you differently of course ; but I must 
now speak of her qualifications. I have mentioned 
French already ; she is also a good musician ; — indeed, if 
she could teach the girls to sing as sweetly as she does 
herself, my brother would be delighted, I know. She 
received, I understand, good instruction in all the 
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commoner branches of education, and has been accus- 
tomed to teach her younger brothers, and for the last 
year, some little cousins also. The lady who meat- 
tioned her to me, says she is a most affectionate, amiable 
girl — very lively — a good walker, and enjoying strong 
health. She is only one-and-twenty, but having lived 
abroad, and in Dublin, has a sufficiency of samoi/r faiare 
to make up for her youth. I shall really be delighted, 
my dear Caroline, if I succeed in suiting you, and 
providing my young friend with so excellent a situa- 
tion as yours. Pray write immediately, and tell me 
what you think of my statements. "With love to my 
nephews and nieces, I remain, your affectionate sister, 
— ANifA Hewitt."' 

"Well, that sounds prepossessing enough!" said 
the Colontel ; and even if my sister be a little biassed 
in her judgment by her feeling for a girl who is exert- 
ing herself in so good a cause, there yet remains 
enough to make a more agreeable governess than 
young folks are often blessed with!" 

"I must say," observed Mrs. Delany, "that the 
mistress of the family is quite as apt to be made un- 
comfortable by the governess, as the children are. 
No one can tell what I have suffered with my different 
governesses, — even* those who had many excellent 
qualities : their tempers are frequently so irritable and 
touchy— in short, I don't know how it is, but one's 
best efforts to make them happy generally fail." 

" The office is a trying one, you know," observed 
her husband ; " a mother's care without her reward.". 
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"Ah! that is a speech people are very fond of 
making,*' said Mrs. Delany ; "but it is not quite just, 
I think ; no governess has reallj all a mother's care. 
Her anxiety and her responsibility, for instance, can- 
not well be shared by any one, and a portion of reward 
(a small one, I grant, but stiU it is a portion) the 
governess may have, if she lives very long in one 
family, and is affectionately devoted to her important 
task : weU-disposed girls, at least, will never forget the 
trouble and kindness bestowed on them in childhood. 
Think what regard is always felt to au old nurse !" 

"Ah! but the nurse has all the petting, and the 
poor governess aU the scolding," said the Colonel. 

" That is partly the fault of the governess ; if she 
could get on without so much scolding and lecturing 
as is usually thought necessary, she would be more 
beloved by her pupils. I have seen some happy in- 
stances which convince me that I am right in this 
idea, though, I allow, children are less endearing at 
the school-room than at the nursery age, and that 
teaching is hard work at the best. But you know, 
Henry, I always try to make my governess as com- 
fortable and happy as I can ; and I am sure I hope 
this time I may be successful." 

"Did you agree to take Miss Leighton on the 
strength of this one letter P" 

" Oh, no ; I wrote to Anna, begging her to ask 
several questions for me. I wished, of course, to 
know what she thought of the religious principles of a 
person whom she recommended as the companion of 
my children. You shall hear what she says in her 
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answer : — * I was very neglectful, dear Caroline, not 
to tell you that Miss Leighton has been religiously 
brought up, in the common acceptation of the word, 
and seems quite as weU disposed in such matters as 
one can expect in a young girl. If veiy serious, young 
people are apt to be bigoted and precise, but I could 
find nothing amiss in a conversation I had with her 
after getting your letter, she seemed to have good 
feelings and sensible views, as far as I could see.' 
I believe," added Mrs. Delany, folding up the letter 
with rather an anxious look, "I believe that is as 
much as one ought to look for in a governess of one- 
and-twenty." 

" I think so, indeed," said her husband. " Nothing 
would vex me more, than to think that the children 
had a stiff, bigoted kind of woman as governess, who 
would scowl on their innocent diversions." 

" I don't think being very religious necessarily 
makes people bigoted or stiff," replied Mrs. Delany ; 
" and it is a remarkable fact, that the only two really 
happy governesses I know, are both what would be 
called extremely serious. They are neither of them 
the least stiff, and one is a particularly lively person. 
However, I am not going to expect everything at 
once in Miss Leighton, especially when I consider 
her age. On the whole, the answers to my queries 
have been very satisfactory. I need not trouble you 
with the rest of the correspondence. I decided to 
take the young lady if she were willing, and wrote to 
fix a day for her coming, should she agree to my pro- 
posals, which she immediately did. As to salary, there 
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was no difficulty, as we give more than most families 
in this country, except the nobility, who usually prefer 
Englishwomen or foreigners, I think. I hope it wiU 
be a successful experiment !" concluded Mrs. Delany, 
with a smile and a sigh, as she rose to make tea. 

Morence, her eldest daughter, entered the room at 
the same moment. She was a bright-looking girl of 
seventeen, with the blooming colour and light step 
which tell of health and gay spirits ; her good- 
humoured smile and open blue eye were strikingly 
like her father's. She resembled him in disposition 
as well as in person, and had even his accent, which 
none of her English governesses had succeeded in 
eradicating to their full satisfaction. 

"Dear mamma, do let me make the tea," she ex- 
claimed as she came up to the table ; " you should 
rest while you can; go back to your arm chair now, and 
be lazy for once ; — I am sure you are on your feet 
all day ! "Were you not talking about the children's 
new governess as I came in?" she added, as her 
mother, yielding up the teapot, resumed her seat. 

"'Yes, my dear, I have been telling your papa what 
aunt Anna says about her." 

" And you never showed me aunt's letters? " said 
Florence; "I want so to see them, and to find out 
what sort of person we are to expect." 

" They were not exactly intended for your benefit, my 
love, — you sometimes forget that you are not papa ! " 

"Ah! now do give them to me," said Florence, 
wisely thinking that persuasion might succeed where 
argument would fail. 
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" My dear child, it would not be fair to our ne^ 
inmate were I to put her disposition and character 
into the hands of a giddy-pate like you; but here 
is aunt Anna's first letter, which tells all Miss Leigh- 
ton's qualifications ;• and I think when you haye read 
it, you will feel a little dissatisfied with yo«*r*." 

"Oh, but I dare say she is a hundred years older 
than I am," said Morence, taking the letter with 
a smile, which expressed tolerable contentment on 
the subject of her own attainments, in spite of the 
disadvantage of youth. 

" There is a difference of some four years, I believe, 
between you and Miss Leighton," said her mother; 
"but seriously, ^Florence, I hope you will profit by 
her accomplishments, as well as Caroline and the little 



ones." 



" Surely, mamma ! I will read French and Italian 
with her; and sing — oh, I see she sings beautifully, 
my aunt says ! " 

" And plays the guitar also, I understand," added 
Mrs. Delany. 

"That will be charming, how happy the children 
will be with such a clever person ! Here comes 
Caroline, by the way ; are you not delighted, Carry, 
to hear what a pleasant governess you are to have ?" 

Caroline, who was only twelve years old, looked 
rather doubtful ; " We have been very happy without 
any governess," she said with a sigh. 

" Yes, but you know, dear, those irregular habits, 
and scrambling lessons, only repeated when mamma or 
I could attend to them " 
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" G?hat is," interrupted her father, laughing, " when 
mamma could and you would,^^ 

" Really, papa, I think I did a great deal, consider- 
ing ; but teaching is not in my line, as you know — 
I have no genius for it, and the children are get- 
ting quite unmanageable after so much liberty; 
I am rejoiced that mamma has found a governess at 
last." 

"I wish Miss Price was coming back, since we 
are to have a governess again," said Caroline ; " I 
don't like strangers." 

" "Well, Miss Leighton will not be a stranger long, 
that is one comfort," said Florence ; " and now, papa, 
won't you buy me a guitar? — and Miss Leighton 
will teach me to play on it ; and I 'U learn all your 
favourite Peninsular songs, — oh say yes — do, papa." 

"You are a sad coaxer, Florence," said her fether, 
smoothing her bright hair, as she bent her smiling 
face over him ; " well, I will see about a guitar, before 
this paragon of teachers arrives." 



CHAPTEE 11. 

Jora's first sljep in Jife. 

** So your fate is really decided, my dearest child!" 
said Mrs. Leighton, as she laid down a letter she had 
been reading, and tenderly passed her arm round the 
waist of her only daughter, who sat beside her. " I 
can hardly make up my mind so quickly to part from 
my greatest comfort — ^hardly believe I have done right 
in letting you go, my Dora !'* 

"Dearest mamma! you would have done very 
wrong in keeping me at home, I am sure," replied 
Dora, kissing her mother affectionately; "and it 
would have been very wrong in me to agree to stay, 
for though, of course, I do hate to part from you — 
yet the idea of being a real help to you and the dear 
boys supports me, and wiU support me, in all the diffi- 
culties of governess-ship." 

" Q-overness ! my Dora a governess — how strange 
that sounds !" cried her mother; " 1 cannot reconcile 
myself to the name, though I Icnow I am wrong 
to make you shrink from a work undertaken from 
such noble motives ! Well, my darling, though you 
were bom and educated for better things, you are 
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not disqualified for your new duties ; your education, 
indeed, I am happy to think, has prepared you to 
undertake with confidence the position you are offered 
in Colonel Delany's family — and with a disposition 
like yours, you cannot fail soon to gain the love and 
esteem of all you meet with, — ^it must be so, I feel 
sure, and I will try and look courageously at the 
future." 

"That's a dear, good mamma!" replied Dora, as 
she dashed a tear from her eyes, " and I will always 
write you long letters, and tell you everything, and 
amuse you as much as I can. It is pleasant for me," 
she continued, "that Mrs. Delany has a grown-up 
daughter, as Mrs. Hewitt says, — I shall thus have, 
sometimes, a companion beyond mere children, which, 
much as I love children, will be a great comfort, I 
own." 

" I hope you will find many comforts, dearest," said 
her mother, with a slight sigh. " You have chosen 
your lot from the highest motives, and you will be 
enabled not only to do your duty, but also to find plea- 
sure in the course of it ; and you will be repaid for 
your efforts by the gratitude of your brothers, though 
they will sadly miss you when they come home, to be 
sure!" 

" Poor, dear boys !" said Dora ; "how long it may 
be before I see them again! — except Jemmy, indeed, — 
I may hope to see him in Dublin before many weeks 
are past, and if Mrs. Delany be such a nice, kind 
person as she seems from her letters, she will let us 
meet very often ; for you know they live so near town. 
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that it will be quite easy : the thoiight of that brightenB 
my future," she added, more gaily. 

<' My Dora ! I am glad you can speak so cheerfully, 
you have great courage 1 — ^but always remember, love, 
if you are not quite happy, you have a mother and a 
home to return to, for your kind uncle will at any 
time gladly welcome you back, I know." 

" Tes, he is very kind, but, dear mamma, I could 
not think of returning, to be a burden upon him with 
his large family; besides, we need my earnings for 
Jemmy and the boys, and I would go through harder 
work than even that of a governess for their sakes." 

" I know you would, my child, and I love your feel- 
ings; but I cannot think our circumstances would 
always have remained in their present state ; for you, 
at least, something better than the life of a governess 
would surely have turned up, and brought my Dora 
again to the station she was bom to grace." 

" Q-ood things may still turn up for me, dear 
mamma, and, what is more important, for my brothers 
also. But you are the last to wish us to sit still and 
wait for them. We must all exert ourselves in our 
turn ; I, as the eldest, must begin first, and I am sure 
you do not think I lower myself by becoming a 
governess." \ 

" Oh, no, my child ! nothing but our own faults can 
ever really abase us, and your motives would render a 
fiir lower station dignified ; but here comes your uncle 
— ^he will miss you so — I quite dread telling him that 
you are really decided to go to Mrs. Delany." 

Dr. McJN^eil entered the room as his sister spoke. 
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He was a good-humoured, active man, in considerable 
practice as a physician, and had just returned from 
his round of medical visits, to spend the evening with 
his £ELmilj. Mrs. Leighton held out the letter from 
Mrs. Delany, which she had been reading, and with a 
gesture indicative of more surprise than pleasure, he 
took it and glanced over it without uttering a word, 
till he came to the second page, then, throwing it 
hastily down, he declared, as he had done every day 
for the last month, that he was not going to let his 
little Dorry go out as governess to Mrs. Anybody. 
" So you may just write and say so, child," he said, as 
he settled himself in his arm-chair, and took a pinch 
of snuff. But Dora was firm to her purpose, and he 
was obliged to give in at last. 

" You are a good girl, Dora, and it is no use oppo- 
sing you, for you are in the right, I see, though what 
I am to do without you, now I have become used to 
seeing you in the house, I really don't know ; and if 
it were not that your good mother will stay and keep 
house, and take care of my poor motherless little crea- 
tures, I would be forced to look for a second wife, I 
would, indeed ! but do not look so shocked, my dar- 
ling, I won't while she stops with me. We must 
comfort one another, eh, Isabella ?" added he, taking 
his sister's hand. She could only reply by the tears 
which started to her eyes ; and Dora, anxious to stop 
the conversation, hastened to fetch in her little- cou- 
sins, to divert their father by their merry prattle till 
dinner was ready. 

A few days more saw Dora in active preparation 
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for her journey to Dublin; it was well that the 
necessity for exertion was imperative, for both she 
and her mother had too much sewing, and packing, 
and arranging, to have any leisure for desponding 
thoughts ; the parting, indeed, was a sad one to all, 
and to the poor mother especially — yet she was 
cheered by her daughter's last words of affection 
and hopefulness, as the coach-door closed, and she 
stood gazing at the beloved face with more than 
common feelings of maternal pride. 

Dora, on her part, kept up her spirits well, while 
her mother was in sight, and then relieved her full 
heart by a burst of tears, which (fortunately for 
her) there were no other passengers to notice, as 
during the first stage she was alone, — alone she 
felt truly in every sense of the word — alone in the 
world, — travelling fast from the doting mother and 
affectionate family, of whom she was at once the 
pet and pride: — and soon to be launched forth among 
strangers, to labour in a hard calling, — ^to depend 
on herself in short. But the recollection of her 
motive for thus leaving home was sufficient to cheer 
and console her before long, and thoughts, too, of 
an unseen Hand guiding — a loving Eye watching 
her, were blended with her meditations, as she gazed 
out of the window on the past-flying scenery; such 
thoughts were, indeed, too vague to be as strengthen- 
ing to her as the real Christian ever finds them, they 
could refresh her spirit for a moment, but they could 
not support it long. So little, however, do we often 
guess our own wants that Dora thought herself in 
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possession of all the comforts of religion, because 
she knew not the hidden wells reserved for the con- 
verted heart. 

The journey passed by uneventfully, and at the end 
of it, the young traveller was met by Colonel Delany's 
carriage, sent to convey her to her new home. Half 
an hour more brought her to the lodge gate ; her heart 
beat quick with anxiety, as it was thrown open, and 
she drove through a green paddock up to a pleasant 
looking house, on whose steps she perceived a group 
of children assembled as if to watch for her ; but on 
being observed, they dashed back into the house, just 
as the carriage drew up at the door. 

In the hall Dora was met, and most kindly wel- 
comed, by Mrs. Delany, a very ladylike woman, of 
stout matronly appearance, still fresh and fair, though 
middle aged ; and whose penetrating eye, and digni- 
fied manner, were now softened into gentle sympathy, 
as she took the stranger's trembling hand, and led 
her into the drawing-room, desiring a servant, at the 
same time, to call Miss Delany. Florence entered 
presently, bringing with her a rosy, breathless little 
creature, between five and six years old, whom she 
introduced as her sister Annie. Annie was found 
not to be too old for sitting on knees, and was soon 
established on Dora's lap ; the fondness for chil- 
dren, which beamed forth from her speaking face, 
always won her way with them very speedily, — and 
thus the first awkwardness of the arrival was happily 
over. " And where is Caroline ? '* asked their mother 
as Florence assisted Miss Leighton to take off her 
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bonnet and shawl. ''She is coming in a moment, 
mamma, she only waited for Miss Ellen, who chose 
to take a fit of shyness for a wonder ! "Willie and 
Johnny are out with papa; they would never come 
in at aU, I believe, if they could help it." 

Caroline now came in with another little sister, 
about three years older than Annie, whose shy looks 
out of the comers of her eyes only made her the more 
attractive to Dora; but Caroline's sedate manner, 
and rather reserved expression of countenance, did 
not prepossess her nearly so much as the lively, open 
faces of her sisters. 

" How long you have been, my dear Caroline!" said 
her mother ; "now hand that tray to Miss Leighton, I 
am sure she will be glad of a glass of wine ; and then 
you shall show her to her bed-room, I dare say she 
would like to rest before dinner." 

" You are very good, madam, I am certainly a little 
tired," said Dora, rising. 

"Stop, Carry," interposed Morence, "I am going 
up with Miss Leighton, you shall take care of her 
tp-morrow, but I want to see how she likes her 
room, I think it has the prettiest view in the house." 
Dora was most ready to believe this when she looked 
out at the prospect of sea and mountain which her 
window commanded, and then glanced down upon the 
weU-kept garden and green meadow which surrounded 
the house ; the nicely furnished room, indeed, looked 
most inviting in every respect, and after pointing out 
its different little arrangements Florence left her to 
rest till dinner. When the bell rang, a nice, cheerful* 
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looking maid came to help her, and to '^ hope she had 
ever3rthing she wanted — she was to be sure and ask 
if she wished for anything else in her room." 

'' How pleasant it is to have got into suph a kind, hos- 
pitable family/' said Dora to herself, as she went down 
stairs ; " that maid's face reminds me of our Bridget — 
altogether I think I may soon, feel at home here." 

In the drawing-room she found the whole party 
assembled, as the older children were to dine with 
their parents in honour of her arrival. Colonel 
Delany, a fine, gentlemanly-looking man, whose cheer- 
ful open countenance at once inspired Dora with 
confidence, advanced to greet her with one little one 
perched on his shoulder and another hanging by his 
coat tails. ""Welcome to Dublin, Miss Leighton," he 
said, as he cordially shook her hand, "here are, as 
you see, a troop of little people to make your acquain- 
tance ; come, boys, where are your manners ?" he 
added, turning to two rosy little fellows who were 
romping with their, sisters in the window. Mrs. 
Delany beckoned them forward, and they came and 
shook hands, with a ready obedience that spoke of 
early good training. 

"These young gentlemen will only be on your 
hands for a very small part of the day," said their 
mother, as they ran back to play ; " they go to a day 
school, as I think I mentioned, — ^they take their meals 
in the schoolroom ; but for hoys I do not think they 
are very troublesome." 

" I am sure they are not, they have such pleasant 
manners and look so good-tempered," answered Dora; 

c 
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^'I do not doubt that I shall soon be good Mends 
with them, for my dear brothers have accustomed me 
to play with boys." 

" If you can join them at trap-ball on the lawn, you 
will certainly win their hearts," said the Colonel, 
laughing ; " yes, I am sure you will all get on well 
together," he continued, as the baby, whom Dora had 
taken on her knee, looked up in her face and answered 
her smile by a joyous crow, as significant as words 
could possibly have been. 

The dinner-bell now sounded, and dismissed the 
little ones to the nursery, while Colonel Delany 
handed Dora to the diniog-room, with as much polite- 
ness as if she had been a guest. The evening passed 
away pleasantly. Dora was urged to sing by Plorence, 
who pressed for one song after another, till reminded 
by her mother that Miss Leighton must be tired after 
her journey, and should go early to bed. She then 
consoled herself by accompanying her to the room, to 
see that all was comfortable there, and chatting, in her 
lively way, while Dora unpacked her things, about the 
children and the journey, which seemed, she declared, 
a most provokingly safe and quiet affair, considering 
it was the first Dora had ever made quite alone. 
" Well, I must not keep you up any longer, or mamma 
win scold me," said she, at last; "but I long for 
to-morrow, that we may begin the guitar-lessons, and 
have a little singing also. It is quite a treat to me to 
have any one to sing duets with me, as mamma does 
not sing at all, and my sisters are too young." With a 
kind " good night," Florence ran off, while Dora still 
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remained leaning against the mantel-piece, indulging 
some very pleasant thoughts. " I am very fortunate, 
to be sure," said she to herself, " to come into such a 
family ; every one seems ready to love me, that sweet 
girl especially ; and instead of being perpetually re- 
minded of my office, as I expected, I am treated more 
like a guest than a governess. I do believe if go- 
veraesses were more contented, they would not find it 
very difficult to make themselves happy. I dare say 
they often come in a sullen, exacting frame of mind, 
to their new duties, or they would not be so seldom 
pleased with their situations. I must really begin a 
letter to mamma this very night, to tell her how happy 
I am ;" and with tears, that were ever ready to fill her 
eyes at the thought of that fond mother, she wrote 
the commencement of a letter before she laid down to 
rest. 

Poor Dora ! she forgot that it was the first day — 
that all could not be like it — and her expectations of 
happiness, and of the easiness of her new task, were 
so high, that disappointment was inevitable. Mean- 
time the party down stairs discussed the new governess 
with much approbation. The Colonel pronounced her 
a charming young person, and Florence echoed his 
praises, and redoubled them, while Mrs. Delany, 
always more deliberate than her husband in her judg- 
ments, declared she thought Miss Leighton a very 
pleasing girl, with ladylike manners, and evidently 
exceedingly fond of children; so that, if everything 
else answered to the exterior, she would prove a most 
valuable acquisition. 



CHAPTEE III. 

ITittU ^waiis ixmxi n (Sttisd €uxt. 

The remainder of that week passed as smoothly as 
the first day had done, and so did the week following ; 
for the teacher was anxious to gain her pupils' regard, 
and satisfy their mother, and they still felt too much 
of the awe with which children look upon a stranger, 
to indulge in any of the little idle ways which had 
sprung up during the interregnum. But the sun can- 
not always shine ; teaching is a drudgery at best, as 
all who have had much experience in it will acknow- 
ledge ; the daily routine of school-room life soon began 
to weary Dora's Hvely mind, while the strict, regular 
habits which Mrs. Delany required, were trying to 
one accustomed to have her own way a great deal too 
much, and to do everything by fits and starts. When 
she was in the humour for it, she co}ild teacb most 
energetically and pleasantly, so that the children 
would really enjoy the lesson ; but sometimes she was 
not in the humour — and it was so tiresome to leave 
Plorence and the guitar — or a new French song — ^for 
the sake of hearing Caroline strum her exercises on 
the piano, or Ellen plod through the multiplication 
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table ! More than once, daring the second week after 
Dcwa's arrival, Mrs. Delany had to give her a hint on 
the subject ; and, finding that hints were either not 
taken, or soon forgotten, she spoke more plainly. 
"Miss Leighton, I must beg that you will watch 
Caroline's practising a little more, — you really neglect 
it on Florence's account, — now, you know, her guitar^ 
playing is an amusement, and it would not be fair by 
her sisters, to sacrifice their lessons to her." Dora 
made no reply, but her countenance betrayed some 
degree of irritation, and her young pupils found their 
lessons less pleasant than usual that morning. 

The want of punctuality in the new governess be- 
came shortly another source of annoyance, and one so 
finequently recurring, that if one did not know by sad 
experience, how very hard it is to break a bad habit^ 
one might be tempted to wonder that she had not 
courage resolutely to adhere to the appointed hours 
for meals and lessons, at whatever cost, and thus save 
both herself and the family from a cause of needless, 
but incessant trouble. 

Mrs. Delany wished her children to breakfast at 
half-past eight, and to study for half an hour (besides 
reading a chapter in the Bible) before the. meal; for 
the first eight or ten days Dora had been down pretty 
nearly to the hour, but when the strong stimulus of 
novelty began to wear out, the old irregular habits 
returned by little and little : once or twice in a week 
she would be down even earlier than was necessary, 
but the rest of the time she varied between a quarter 
past eight, and near nine. Mrs. Delany was not aware 
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of this, just at first, but Caroline (who cherished a 
feeling of regret for steady Miss Price, which not even 
Dora's lively stories and pretty songs could banish) 
took occasion one morning to observe to her mamma, 
that she supposed they would now have to breakfast at 
dinner-time before very long. Miss Leighton was so 
often late of a morning. Mrs. Delany, though wisely 
taking no notice of the remark at the time, took care 
to step into the school-room about eight o'clock next 
morning. No one was there ; the children were 
already learning to be unpunctual in their turn : she 
went back to her room, and returned a little before 
nine ; this time she found Caroline at the piano, — ^not 
exactly practising, but deluding herself with the idea 
that she was, while her two little sisters were playing 
with their doUs at the window ; the lesson-books lay 
on one table indeed, and the breakfast-things on the 
other ; but these were all the signs of study or break- 
fast which the room ofiered. For a few minutes Mrs. 
Delany stood by the fireplace in silence, and Caroline 
began vigorously thumping at her sonata, counting 
the time in a loud voice, as if to show her industry. 
" Where are Johnny and Willie ?" asked their mother, 
presently. 

" Oh, mamma ! " said Ellen, " they are getting 
breakfast in the nursery with little Harry and baby, 
they said they wer^e so hungry ; — ^you see Miss Leighton 
is not yet down ; I wonder why she is so late ?" 

" I think she is always late ! " observed Caroline. 

"Eing the bell, Caroline," said Mrs. Delany ; " and 
then come and hear Annie say her hymn ; Ellen shall 
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repeat hers to me. Alice," she contmued, as the 
maid appeared, '^ tell Miss Leighton what the hour is ; 
her watch must have stopped, I think." 

Poor Dora! her watch ticked faithfully on her 
dressing-table, but unheeded by her ! Last night she 
had indulged her fondness for sitting up late, to write 
to her mother, to such a point that it was near two 
before she got to. bed. No wonder that she was still 
sleeping soundly at the hour when she ought to have 
been dressed and in the school-room. The maid has- 
tened to obey her mistress, and good-naturedly tried 
to help Miss Leighton to '^make up," as she said, 
" for lost time." 

"Ah! now, Miss, you're out-and-out late this 
blessed mom ! " There, it 's striking nine, and there 's 
the mistress in the school-room, and the kettle boiling 
like fury, and " — 

" Oh! what will become of me!" exclaimed Dora, 
catching distractedly at her gown. 

"Wait, now, Miss, dear," said Alice; "I'll settle 
it for you, don't be in a fluster ; sure you know the 
mistress is for having all like a clock ! Only for that 
it would not signify." Dora was half-way down stairs 
before she had finished speaking, but, when she en- 
tered the school-room, all traces of hurry had disap- 
peared, and her step was as tranquil, her manner 
almost as cheerful, as usual ; for she remembered but 
too well the advice she had received about preserving 
her omi dignity. 

"I am quite sorry to be late this morning, Mrs. 
Delany," she said, in answer to Mrs. Delany's mom- 
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ing saLutatian. '' I caa't unagme how I came to over- 
sleep myself; I trust the children have not been 
troublesome;" she continued, "I am 'so sorry the 
charge of them should have fallen on you ; you cannot 
think how it distresses me ! " 

Mrs. Delany made no fmswer, but her look, as she 
quitted the room, nettled Dora's feelings, and she 
began to give the children their long-delayed break- 
h&t in an uncomfortable hurry, which prevented any 
one from enjoying the meal. 

When it was over, and the chapter had been some- 
what hastily read, they all went as usual to the garden ; 
but a message from Mrs. Delany stopped Dora as she 
was going to get her bonnet to join them. She un- 
easily lingered in the hall till she saw the Colonel 
leave the breakfast-room, and then came in with an 
air of injured innocence, to receive the expected 
lecture. 

" My dear Miss Leighton," said Mrs. Delany, 
kindly, " I am compeUed to speak to you about your 
unpunctual habits, which really cause great discomfort 
and confusion, and. will also make the children as 
irregular, nay, more so, than when they had no go- 
verness. I trust you will endeavour to break yourw 
self of the pernicious habit of sitting up late at night, 
and then rising late to make up for the want of sleep ; 
it is a thing young people are sadly given to, I know, 
and which is hard to break ; but if unwise in all, it 
is a real fault in those in your situation, upon whom 
the comfort and well-being of so many little people 
depend." 



'' I was sot aware, Madam, that the whole oomfort 
of the school-room was oyerthrown by the head of it 
chancing to oversleep herself; but I deeply regret that 
I should have been late, as I desire to fulfil every 
duty, whether small or great." 

The air of proud meekness with which this was 
said, would have surprised a woman of less experience 
than Mrs. Delany : she was only disappointed, but she 
was determined to hope for the best, in one so young 
and with so many pleasing qualities, and answered 
Dora with a calmness which was the best possible 
reproof. 

" Let us say no more. Miss Leighton, on this sub- 
ject, if you please ; all I would observe is, that punc- 
tual habits are the rule of my family, and that I hope 
I may not have to mention it again." 

Dora's equanimity gave way before this mild re- 
buke, and she burst into a flood of tears. Mrs. 
Delany, though not at all given to tears herself, was 
too much accustomed to the display of them in her 
former governesses to feel much surprised at her agita- 
tion ; so she merely begged Miss Leighton to compose 
herself, adding, '^ I will go out to the children till you 
are ready to join us, as we must not let them see their 
instructress so agitated ; and indeed, dear Miss Leigh- 
ton, such a trifle, and one so easily overcome, need 
not cause so much distress." 

She then left Dora, who swallowed her tears and 
went to put on her bonnet ; but though a walk in the 
fresh air soon cured her disposition to cry, she did 
not immediately get over her feelings of annoyance at 
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having been reproved, and she found it hard to give 
her attention that morning to the drudgery of setting 
Annie to her vmting, and hearing Ellen her spelling. 

" You are spelling wrong, Ellen," called out Caro- 
line, looking up from her French exercise; "Miss 
Leighton, did you hear ? Ellen spelt ' beautiful ' with 
twoZ's." 

" Never mind how Ellen spells, Caroline ; I can 
correct her, — go on with your exercise," said Dora, a 
little impatiently. 

" But, Miss Leighton, I know EUen never attends 
to her spelling unless she puts her hands behind her ; 
Miss Price always said so." 

" Tes I ccm attend, Caroline. How tiresome you 
are," began Ellen, while' Dora rather tartly replied, 
" I don't choose to have Miss Price quoted to me, — I 
suppose I know how to manage Ellen as weU as she 
did, and I will not have you be so meddling — attend 
to your own lesson ; and you, Ellen, have spelt enough 
for to-day, you must look over some of your words 
again for to-morrow ; now get your history book." 

While EUen found her place in her book, Dora 
went to look at Annie's writing — ^the little girl had 
finished her copy, and was amusing herself with scrib- 
bling over the page. 

"Oh, Annie, how could you!" began Dora; but 
her reproof was cut short by Annie's flinging her 
arms round her governess' neck, and exclaiming, 
" Now, dear Miss Leighton, don't scold me ; but I 
am so tired, I can't write weU to-day ; and you look 
tired, too, — does your head ache ?" 
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"No, dear; but my little Annie must do her 
writing, or I cannot let her i^un and play bo much to- 
morrowi Come, try another page, darling," and re- 
turning Annie's caress, she went back to the history, 
and strove to give her attention to the rest of the 
lessons. Caroline, though far more attentive and 
studious than her younger sisters, was much more 
trying to Dora's patience, because she had a way of 
arguing every little point with a pertinacity that was 
certainly provoking. They had now come to the last 
lesson of the morning, the French reading, which 
Dora, being not only a good French scholar, but 
having acquired a very pure accent, was well qualified 
to teach; but Caroline was not so willing to be 
taught. She adhered with fondness to Miss Price's 
very emphatically school-room pronunciation, and con- 
stantly quoted her when reproved for any mistake. 

"My dear Caroline, I must have you pronounce 
that word again — I assure you no French person 
could possibly understand you." 

"Miss Price always pronounced it so, and Miss 
Price was a whole month in Paris and got on per- 
fectly." 

" But do you only wish to get on ? don't you wish 
to speak French really well P" asked Miss Leighton, 
forgetting how useless it was to argue such a poiut 
with a child. 

" Of course I wish to speak French well ; but if I 
speak like Miss Price, I shall speak well," answered 
Caroline, in a manner bordering closely on the im- 
pertinent. 
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" Caroline !" said a stem voice dose to her. She 
started, for Colonel Delany had entered the room. 
" Caroline, is that the way you speak to your gover- 
ness? — ^what can you mean by such impertinence? 
Beg Miss Leighton's pardon immediately, and never 
let me see such behaviour again !" 

Caroline coloured, stammered out an apology, and 
hurried out of the room, but the reproof had a happy 
effect on her, and Miss Erice was less frequently 
quoted for the future. Dora felt fluttered and rather 
pleased, though she kindly apologized for Caroline. 

" I come, Miss Leighton,^' said the Colonel, as he 
took Annie on his knee, " to ask you to accompany 
myself and the children in a visit to the Zoological 
Gtu*dens, as the day is flne, and I heard you say you 
had never been there." Dora warmly thanked him 
for his kindness, while the children hugged their papa 
and jumped about for joy. 

" "Well, as you all like the plan, we wiU start, at 
two o'clock ; though L do not think I can take Caroline 
afber the manner in which I heard her speak to you; 
for I fear this is not the flrst time she has so trans- 
gressed." 

" Never mind that," cried Dora, " pray forgive her, 
as I readily do, and let her go with us ; or, I am sure 
we shall not half enjoy ourselves, shall we, children ?" 
turning to the little girls, who were hurrying away 
to get ready for dinner.. They were unanimous in 
begging that Caroline might be of the party, and 
their papa consenting with an approving nod, they 
ran off to tell her the good news, followed by the 
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little boys, who were just returned from school, in 
uproariously high spirits. Thus Dora's day ended 
much better than it had begun, for a pleasant after- 
noon iQ the gardens swept away all painfiil thoughts, 
and quite restored her lively spirits. 

When night eame and found the young governess 
alone in her little chamber, her retrospect of the day 
was &r less tinged with self-reproach than any one 
who had seen her violent demonstration of feeling 
that morning might have expected. She had cer- 
tainly been very lazy in the morning, but then Mrs. 
Delany was very precise, and made a great fuss about 
what was, after all, only a trifle; she had certainly 
allowed herself to show too much annoyance at being 
reproved, b\it then she was not used to be lectured for 
her conduct ; well, no doubt, the morning had com- 
menced very unpleasantly, but she had got out of the 
scrape very well, and had passed a very pleasant afber- 
noon, after all her troubles ; and as to Colonel Delany, ' 
nobody could be kinder or more considerate than he 
was. The meditations ended with a firm resolve to 
get up by daybreak next morning, and Dora sat down 
to read her evening chapter in the Bible, with the 
feeling that she had done all that was necessary, by 
this mild glance at her own conduct. 

She had been religiously brought up, in the common 
acceptation of the word, and was accustomed to read 
her Bible daily, with a general desire for improvement, 
and hope that it was doing her good. But this was 
all. She often read without understanding what she 
read, taking in the words but not the meaning, for her 
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heart, lively and ardent in all its natural impulses and 
earthly affections, was stiU dead and cold to a Sayioiir's 
love — unawakened to a sense of its own sinfulness, 
and, therefore, unconscious of its deep concern in that 
Saviour's message of love, and taking it all as a matter 
of course — a well-known fact. So she read — with but 
little sense of their import, far less with any feeling 
of responding gratitude — ^words that have many times 
awakened the most careless, and melted the most 
hardened ! Thus passed her reading and prayer this 
evening ; and she went to bed fiill of bright hopes for 
the morrow, with which that reading and prayer were 
totally unconnected. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Ofe day Miss Leighton and Florence asked per- 
mission to walk into Dublin, to do *' a little shopping ; *' 
that phrase which is such a favourite with ladies when 
they mean to spend half the day in perambulating the 
streets, and come home too tired to do anything except 
unroll and exhibit their parcels. However, Dora really 
wanted a winter bonnet, and Florence had one or two 
equally needful errands, so Mrs. Delany thought the 
request reasonable, and kindly saved them part of the 
walk, by driving them to the outskirts of the town, 
(the Colonel's house was about half-a-mUe fipom Dub- 
lin,) having some visits to pay in another direction, 
she could not take them further. "So now, do not 
tire yourselves to death," said she, as they got out of 
the carriage. " Miss Leighton, pray remember that 
Florence has a watch, and you, my love, remember that 
you have not Fortunatus' purse that could never be 
emptied ! " They both smiled and promised to recol- 
lect her injunctions, and then walked off briskly while 
the carriage drove away. 

" Now you know, Miss Leighton,' * observed Florence, 
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" that we can get nothing nice on this side of the 
water, so we must go over the bridge. "What a pity 
we are so far from the best parts of the town ! " 

" I believe," said Dora, " one might get most things 
tolerably well without going to the more fashionable 
streets ; but it is not the way to shop just to get le 
strict necessaire, as the Erench say; one likes to see 
what is going on, what is being worn, and so forth. 
However, I think I can show you a way by which we 
may save some time, if you don't mind one or two 
dirty streets, and passing the Custom-house." 

" I don't care where I go, and in this early part of 
the afternoon there can hardly be a very great crowd 
anywhere." 

" The Custom-house and the quays are as bustling 
and crowded early as late," replied Dora ; " traffic is 
earlier than fashion in its habits, but we will manage 
to get along, unless they should be unloading cattle 
ships, indeed!" 

" In which case, I would certainly turn back," said 
Florence ; " as I am exceedingly afraid of cows." 

They were fortunate enpugh to escape cattle ships, 
however, and were rather amused when they reached 
the wharf, by the various merchant vessels lying at 
anchor, and the busy sailors carrying bales of goods, 
or rolling casks and barrels on shore. Patiently they 
threaded their way among the bustling crowd, till 
they came to a group of emigrants just come up from 
the country, and who nearly filled up the road, as they 
stood or squatted upon the ground, leaning against 
their boxes and parcels. 
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"Poor creatures!'* exclaimed Florence, as she 
paused to look at the strangers — "they are going 
to sail for Liverpool to-night, I suppose, or perhaps 
in that sailing vessel which is placarded up as ' bound 
for New York.' How dispirited some of them look — 
as if the thought of all they were leaving was too sad 
to endure — I wonder they can go through with it, for 
my part ! " 

" Poverty is a strong inducement," said Dora ; " and 
I believe many of them have but very vague ideas of 
the long voyage and its troubles, or of the hardships 
which may await them in a foreign land, and so they 
go off courageously when once the partings are over ; 
and most of these people have said their farewells 
already : you may tell that they come from the "West 
or South, by the red handkerchiefs the women wear 
instead of caps, and by some of them talking nothing 
but Irish/' 

"Do let us stop another minute. Miss Leighton, 
that I may listen to them !'* cried Florence ; "I never 
heard Irish spoken before ; you know we have lived 
so much in England, that we have not had leisure for 
travelling about in our own country, so this is quite a 
novelty for me." 

They approached, accordingly, as near as they 
could, without appearing intrusive ; — one group, in 
particular, attracted Florence's attention, fix)m the 
air of respectability which was plainly discernible, 
in spite of their time-worn garments, and sad faces. 
An aged woman was crouched up against a cask, com- 
pletely muffled in a cloak, £rom which her wrinkled 
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countenance peeped out with a woful expression, as 
she looked up at a pretty young girl, in a ragged pet- 
ticoat and scarlet handkerchief, who stood beside her ; 
another woman, seated on a box near them, was hold- 
ing an inflEuit, wrapped in the folds of a gay red and 
green shawl, which served to hide the deficiencies of 
her dress : she looked as if abstracted from the bustling 
scene around her, and when a hardrworked weather- 
beaten looking man joined the party, and tapped her 
on the shoulder to call her attention, she started, and 
her eyes filled with tears at some remark he made. 

"I declare, Florence, I think I know that man," 
said Dora, looking at him earnestly as she spoke. 
" Yes, certainly, it is my poor father's favourite tenant 
O'Rourke, — I cannot be mistaken, though it is more 
than five years since I saw him, — if you do not mind, 
I would go and speak to him, and learn why he is 
leaving the country." 

"Pray go directly, and ask aU about it," answered 
Morence ; " but can you talk that strange gibberish ?" 

" No, indeed ; I could once, for I had an Irish-speak- 
ing nurse," said Dora; "but the greater part of my 
father's tenants spoke English, — I believe O'Bourke 
is from an English-speaking district, for I never heard 
him use anythiQg else ; but his wife's mother, that old 
woman with the black pipe in her mouth, can hardly 
understand any English ; &he came from some place in 
the mountains, and what she is to do in America I 
cannot imagine !" 

Dora now advanced towards the emigrants, followed 
by her companion. " Have you quite forgotten me, 
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O'Eourke?" said she, as they all looked round in 
some amazement. " Don't you remember Dora 
Leighton?" 

" Ah thin, Miss Dora dear, is it yourself?" ex- 
claimed the poor man, his face brightening as he 
recognized her. " Who 'd have thought that your 
blessed face would be the first thing my eyes would 
light on, in the strange place ! and how are ye at all. 
Miss, darlin' — and how 's the misthress, and master 
Jemmy, and all the young gintlemen ? " 

" They are all well, thank you," replied Dora, " but 
they are far away ; I am living near Dublin now, and 
they are in Cork. Now tell me how it is you are 
thinking of leaving the country ; I fear matters have 
not gone well with you," she added, glancing at the 
woman, who was hiding her face on her child's head. 

"Where are your eyes, woman alive!" cried he, 
without waiting to answer Dora's question ; " don't 
ye see who is here before you?" Mrs. O'Rourke 
had not, like her husband, known Dora from infancy, 
but she recollected only too well the pleasant time 
when her family lived on Mr. Leighton's estate, and 
she used to be so proud to receive a visit from " the 
misthress and Miss Dora," and she turned round with 
instant, though rather sorrowful, recognition at his 
appeal. 

" Sure, Miss Leighton, it's only the heart-sorrow 
could have hindered me knowing the first sound of 
yer voice, and indeed I 'm glad to see ye, jewel ! But 
oh ! them was the happy days whin my poor man did 
be working for his honour, yer papa; you remember, 
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dear ?" Dora's eyes filled with tears at these words, 
and the good woman covered her face with her apron 
preparatory to a "good cry;" but her husband cut 
her short. " Come now, Bridget, honey, stop jfret- 
tin ; don't be making a show of yerself before the 
strange folk ; where 's the good of yexin' Miss Dora 
talkin' about what 's past and gone ! " 

"And I want to hear why you are emigrating," 
said Dora, trying to speak cheerfully, ",and Hrhere you 
are going." 

" Och, thin, it's the sore disthress and poverty. Miss 
dear, that drives us to quit the dear ould counthry," 
replied O'Eourke, sadly. " After his honour's death, 
we got poor thratement enough irom them that came 
in his place (the heavens be his bed ! Amin). I 
couldn't get my lase renewed by no manner of manes, 
and so I left the ould place, — ^wid a heavy heart I did, 
— ^and the bit of a farm I took down by the river 
didn't serve me so well as Ballycroona. I had no 
luck at all, and wan thing went affcher another ; and 
at last came the faver, and knocked us all of a heap, 
and we lost a child, — as fine a girl of eight years old, 
Miss Dora — ^there now, Bridget, love, I '11 not mention 
it, sure 'she 'sin glory now!" This he said turning 
to his wife, who could not repress her agitation at the 
allusion to her loss. " Well, as I was saying, Miss, 
everything was going down the hill wid me, so at 
long last I set my face to quit entirely, and thry my 
luck in Amerikay, where they say living is cheap, and 
work plenty ; but oh ! Miss Dora, I 'm doubtin' some- 
times whether I '11 hold out, and whether I won't be 
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comin' back, if the Lord sends me prosperity there 
bejant-^more times I think, once gone, we '11 have to 
stay!" 

" So do I," said Dora, "and I hope you will make 
Mends, and be happy there ; for few do come back 
sach a distance, and you will cease to wish it when 
you are comfortably settled." 

" Ah ! but we lave some behind us, Miss Dora, that 
are in the very core of our hearts ! Sure there 's 
Bridget's poor ould mother, and then there's her 
brother Thady, and then one of our girls, the eldest, 
Oelia, that 's just going on sixteen, we have to lave 
her wid the grandmother, who wouldn't be parting us 
all at wanst. They came up to Dublin to see us off, 
and are going back to-morrow, God help them ! The 
childer are about somewhere wid their uncle, I take 
it, for I don't see them," he added, looking round at 
the emigrant groups, some of whom were engaged in 
purchasing cakes, little books, and other trifling 
articles, £rom the basket-women, who probably reap a 
rich harvest from ignorant country people on such 
occasions. 

" And will not your daughter and the old woman 
go out to you ?" asked Dora. 

" God only knows. Miss Dora ; my wife will never 
be asy till she gets poor little Celia wid herself again, 
and I have promised, if we do well, to send for them 
in a year or two ; but (lowering his voice as he spoke) 
the ould woman will never stand a sa/y voyage, I 'm 
thinkin', and that 's what frets Bridget too, though 
she won't give in to it. Oh ! Miss, darlin', partin' is 
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a bitter thing — ^that 's what it is — and I feel as if I 
could never have stuck to my resolution, only for wan 
rason I had." 

" What was that, Bamy ?" 

" Why, ye see, Miss Dora, I '11 be firee to read what 
I like, and do what I like, and think my own thoughts, 
that 's what I mane," said O'Bourke, looking rather 
mysterious. 

Dora had not the clue — ^she did not understand 
him, and he saw it. 

" Sure, Miss, ye know," he continued, in a lower 
tone than^ before, " the priests do be watching us so, 
and jalousing if we look into a page of the Bible, and 
the neighbours is so tormentin' they would drive the 
very life out of a man, spyin' round and talkin' and 
meddlin' to no end about what doesn't consam them, 
if a poor cratur wants to get better instruction than 
what he was reared to, they give him no pace from 
that day out — that's the way in my parts." 

"I am quite glad to hear you speak so, Bamy," 
said Dora; "I thought you were as much of a 
Bomanist as any one." 

"Whisht now. Miss Dora dear, don't say a word 
that my poor woman would hear, wait till we're in 
Amerikay, and thin we'll see." 

" Have you got a Bible, O'Eourke ?" , 

"'Deed, and I have not, dear; but I'll find one 
beyant *fly*, plase God!" 

A crowd of emigrants and beggars had by this time 
assembled round the ladies, some clamorously demand- 
ing charity — some merely showing their curiosity ; but 
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all combiniiLg to show that they had lingered long 
enough. 

I must not stay here," said Dora to O'Rourke ; 
but you must come a little way with me, I wish to 
give a trifling remembrance to both you and your 
"wife — and as there are no shops here, you shall ac- 
company me for a few minutes till we find what we 
want." She turned as she spoke to bid farewell to 
the rest of the party, but it was no such easy matter 
to escape — the old grandmother had, by this time, 
brought Dora's face (changed. as it was since they had 
met, from the child's to the woman's) to her remem- 
brance, and with that remembrance came a score of 
old memories which transported the poor Creature far 
from Dublin streets. She mubt needs come forward 
leaning on her stick, to make some kind of oration, 
which, from her imperfect English and loss of teeth, 
was quite unintelligible ; but Dora shook her withered 
hand very heartily ; " and now, Mrs. O'Rourke, I 
must say good-by," she said, shaking her hand also. 

" Musha then, Miss Dora, jewel, long life to ye for 
yer blessed words of kindness, and looks of tinderness 
and goodness this day ! Sure they riz the cockles of 
my heart, dear, and it's I that needed consolement, 
so I did — for I was quite entirely downhearted at 
lavin' the two of them, (pointing to her mother and 
young daughter,) and small blame to me for it. Oh, 
Miss Dora, my Celia is the darlint of a girl ! didn't 
she hide away the best of her own little bits of duds 
(that she airned with her own knittin') in the big 
box here, just that I and her sisthers might have the 
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more, and migbt show ourselves dacent before the 
strangers beyant in Amerikay ?" 

" Whisht, mother, and don't be hindering the lady, 
and she tired out standing so long, and all the people 
Bcrouging her !" whispered Celia, pulling her mother 
by the sleere ; and Dora at the same moment broke 
away from the importunate beggars and basket-women, 
and hurried along, with Florence on her arm, and 
O'BrOurke following a few steps behind. 

" My dear Florence, I fear you are quite tired, — I 
was very neglectful to let you stand so long, but I 
forgot everything in my interest for these old ac- 
quaintances so suddenly found again." 

'^ Dear Miss Leighton, I was as much interested as 
yourself^ I assure you; I am delighted with your 
jpoor friends, what a sweet-looking girl that was 1 and 
the poor old grandmother pleased me too, — only I 
wish she were a little cleaner, and I don't like women 
to smoke ; but I really must get some little thing to 
give them as well as you." 

"I don't know, Florence, whether your mamma 
would like you to give to people she does not know 
anything of" 

" Oh, I am sure she would have no objection ; but 
stop. Miss Leighton, here is a book shop, did not you 
want something here ?" 

" Yes, I wish to get the poor man a Bible, there 
appear to be some nice cheap ones in the window, let 
us go in." She purchased accordingly a neat Bible, 
with a good type, and then they proceeded to a linen- 
draper's where she bought some articles for clothing, 
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and lastly to a grocer's, norence wishing her present 
to consist of tea and sugar. 

"And now we must part, my good Bamy/* said 
Dora, as they joined O'Rourke in the street. " Here 
is my parting gift for yourself," and she put the 
Bible into his hand. 

" Gk)d bless you. Miss Dora, — I seem to have more to 
say and can't say it for the life of me ; my heart is too 
full, dear, and I don't rightly know what I am saying! " 

"Do not say another word, but take this parcel," 
replied Dora, haading him the large bundle ; " it con- 
tains somethiiig to make Celia a gown for the winter, 
instead of what she gave up for her sisters; and a 
few other things for your wife, especially a gay neck- 
handkerchief such as I know she likes." 

" And here," added Florence, "is a little tea and 
sugar for your voyage." 

"Oh, Miss Dora, is it all them for us? and from 
you too, and that sweet young lady that never set her 
eyes on us before ! well it bates every thing — ^I don't 
know how to thank ye as I'd like to do, for such 
tindemess towardst the poor thravellers that's lavin 
their native land; may the Lord bless and purtect you. 
Miss Dora dear, and all yer family and belongings, and 
you too, Miss, and may you never know sorrow the 
longest day you live ! " 

"Now farewell, Bamy," interrupted Dora, "we 
must not stop longer here in the street, this is not 
like our green fields at home, is it ? so good-by, and 
may God bless you, and bring you safe to America ! " 

With difficulty she was allowed to proceed, after 
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many blessings and farewells, which the poor emi- 
grant continued, forgetful of time and place, to pour 
out on "the ould masther's child,'* as he caUed her; 
and when thej glanced back before turning the 
comer, they could still see him standing with his 
parcels under one arm, while he made gestures of 
farewell with the other. 

For some minutes they walked on in silen(ie and 
hardly knowing where they were going, till Dora, 
recollecting herself, asked Florence to look at her 
watch. " It is late, indeed, Miss Leighton, but mamma 
will excuse us this once I am sure, when she hears 
the reason of our being late ; but look, here is a nice 
shop where you may get your bonnet ; I see one that 
will exactly suit you in the window ! " 

"I don't mean to get one this morning, dear, so 
let us go where you want without delay, and then 
think of getting home." 

"We are close to my shoemaker's already," said 
Florence, "but why have you changed your mind about 
a bonnet ? Tour thin straw is rather cold already, 
I think, and we may not soon have another opportunity 
of coming to shop." 

" I can line my straw warmly with a piece of silk 
I have at home," replied Dora ; " I am going to be 
very economical, and only buy a few yards of dark 
ribbon, just to make my bonnet look wintry. So 
make haste and do your errands, and then we may 
hurry home." 

Florence was as quick as the nature of her business 
allowed, (which is not saying much, for to try on shoes 
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in baste is almost impossible,) and it was only about 
the time when they ought to have been at home, that 
they turned back, but even then several commissions 
remained to be done on their way, which, with all 
their haste, took up a good deal of time to get through. 
There were needles and thread for the nurse, who, 
having a standing feud with the ladies' maid, always 
preferred asking Miss Leighton to do her errands 
when she could not go herself; then there were mar- 
bles, string, and comfits, for the little boys, and copy- 
books and pencils for EUen and Annie, besides a few 
trifles for themselves, which, on Dora's part, were 
restricted by the nearly empty state of her purse. 
It was as well for her that it was so, for she loved 
spending better than saving, and (except for her 
brothers' sake) would rarely have looked to the 
morrow. Had her poor friends met with her at the 
end of the week, it is to be feared she would have 
been unable to add to their scanty store of comforts, 
however willing ; but she most sincerely rejoiced that 
they had " come across her," and did not regret the 
new bonnet she had sacrificed for them in the least. 

" We must walk faster still, Miss Leighton," cried 
Morence, after a second glance at her watch, " it is 
actually half-past three !" 

" And the children were to diue at two ; and your 
mamma had altered their hour for my sake ! What 
mre we to do ?" returned Dora, in equal dismay ; " but 
you must not walk so quick, ^Florence, you look quite 
tired already!" 

" There is no help for that, and I am sure when 
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mamma knows all she won't be angry ; and as to tlie 
children, you need not be uneasy about them ; nurse 
took care they should not starve, I '11 answer for her, 
and they probably dined an hour ago. Ah ! there iA 
the gate at last ! How glad I am to see it ! " 

Mrs. Delany was beginning to get really uneasy, 
when the door-bell rang, and before her relief at 
seeing the truants safely returned had subsided, and 
given her time to express some displeasure at their 
lengthened absence, Florence began volubly to relate 
the cause of the delay. 

Dora interposed with many apologies for failing to 
be in at the dinner-hour, and keeping out Elorenoe on 
her account. 

" My dear Miss Leighton, what Florence tells me 
fully exculpates you ; in such a peculiar case you could 
not have acted otherwise, or rather, I am glad you 
did not. It is not as if you had been delayed for your 
own amusement or business, you know." 

''So far from that, indeed, mamma," interrupted 
Florence, " that Miss Leighton has not got her own 
bonnet, after all!" 

"Hush, dear," whispered Dora, touching her arm 
gently : " I am so glad, madam," she continued, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Delany, " that you are not rexed — ^it is 
quite a relief to me ! " 

"Pray let your mind be at ease about that!" said 
Mrs. Delany, kindly, but a little wondering in her- 
self that Dora should imagine she would be greatly 
displeased at a delay caused by an act of charity, which 
could not from the circumstances have been postponed, 
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when she had evidently thought it quite unreasonable 
that she should be reproved for being down late in the 
mormng, without any excuse, except her own unpunc- 
tual habits. ''She must be very inconsistent herself," 
thought Mrs. Delany ; — " I only hope she will soon 
learn to know me better — at any rate ! " Her reflec- 
tions on Dora's character did not prevent Mrs. Delany 
from recollecting that she must be hungry after her 
long walk, and that she had not, like Florence, the 
power to go and ask for anything she chose ; so ringing 
the bell, she ordered up some dinner, and left her to 
distribute the little parcels to the children meanwhile. 

" I hope you are not overtired, my love," said her 
mother, looking at Florence, whose cheeks were a 
little flushed, as they sat down to dinner that evening. • 

'* Oh no, mamma ; I am very strong, you know, and 
I would not have missed the scene I saw this morning 
for the world!" 

" What was that, pray ?" said the Colonel. 

*^ I was just going to tell you, papa. Miss Leighton 
and I went into town to shop, and we walked round 
by the Custom-house, and the lower quays. There 
were a whole troop of emigrants going to sail to-night, 
poor things ! — ^people from the country, and most of 
them talked Irish." 

" Ah, that was a novelty for you, I suppose ? " 

*^ Yes, papa, and some of them were such picturesque 
figures, with bright coloured handkerchiefs on their 
heads, and blue cloaks, so different from the poor 
people of the town, who always look as if they were 
dothed in the cast-off dress of the higher classes." 
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" Which is pretty much the case, I fear, and a 
wretched kind of clothing it is, indeed ; but, Mory, 
did you sit down to sketch these good folks in their 
red handkerchiefs, or did they dance a jig for you — or 
what was the scene you alluded to ?" 

" Now, papa, don't make game of me, as you always 
do, when I teU you anything interesting, or you shall 
not hear another word !" 

" I am not going to laugh, my dear ; but you did 
not tell me your story was tragic, or I would have 
been prepared with my white handkerchief and grave 
face." 

" Is not papa too provoking, mamma ? I have a 
great mind to be quite silent aU the rest of dinner- 
time." 

"If you could keep the resolution, Florence," said 
her mother, " you might try that means of punishing 
him ; but I fear you would not succeed for more than 
five minutes at the outside, so I think you had better 
teU your story straight on, and papa will be interested 
in spite of himself." 

" Well, then," continued Morence, " you must know, 
papa, that formerly Miss Leighton was very well off; 
I believe aunt Anna told you how her father used to 
have an estate, and of course tenants under him — now 
by a curious coincidence it happened that one of the 
emigrants we saw to-day was one of those very 
tenants — and, moreover, a person that Miss Leighton 
had known and liked from the time she was a child — 
she kept looking at him for some time, and then told 
me she was sure that was her old friend O'Bourke, 
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who had so long lived under her poor father, and so 
it was, and he seemed such a worthy man, and so 
delighted to see ' Miss Dora ' as he called her. His 
poor wife interested me much also, she was in great 
sorrow at leaving an aged mother, and one of her 
daughters, a sweet-looking girl of sixteen, with the 
loveliest dark eyes, — I should tell you these people 
did not talk Irish, except the old mother, and she 
made a curious hash of language, indeed, when she 
tried to hold forth to Miss Leighton in a parting 
speech ! They told her how it was they came to 
emigrate — and all their troubles, — and she was nearly 
upset, poor thing, by the woman's allusions to the 
time they lived under her father, before he lost his 
property. Then O'Eourke told her in a confidential 
whisper, that one of his reasons for emigrating, be- 
sides poverty, was his wish to be out of the way of 
his priest and gossiping neighbours; I do think he 
is half inclined to become a Protestant, from some- 
thing he said. Well, after we had stopped as long as 
we could, and the beggars had begun to cluster round 
us and be very troublesome, we went on our way; 
but Miss Leighton made O'Eourke accompany us to 
some shops, and she bought a Bible for him, and 
some nice clothes for his wife and for the daughter 
who stays behind— such a good girl, mamma! she had 
packed up her own clothes — all the best of them at 
least — for her mother and younger sisters ; and then 
I bought some tea and sugar for their voyage, but 
that did not ruin me, while Miss Leighton could not 
buy her winter bonnet at all — she had scarcely any- 
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thing lefb in her purse after buying all the things foi^ 
the emigrants, — ^that was really good of her, was it 
not, papa?" 

"Yes, that is true charity, Morence," said her 
father, " and I love to see you so ready to perceive 
the good actions of others, my child. Miss Leighton 
shows a fine disposition," he added, turning to his 
wife ; " the little deficiencies of which you were speak- 
ing the other day are more than counterbalanced by 
the open-hearted kindliness that forgets self for thb 
sake of another!*' 

" I do not see that any good quality makes up for 
any fault," said Mrs. Delany, " nor are the virtues of 
' generosity and punctuality at all incompatible ; but I 
assure you I can fully appreciate Miss Leighton's 
amiable and benevolent feelings, and the sacrifice she 
has made, for I know what girls think of bonnets and 
such sort of things ; and I am the more pleased with 
her, as too many in her situation have the idea that 
because they depend on their own exertions, they are 
therefore never to do anything for the poor on any 
occasion." 

A few days after the shopping excursion, as Dora 
was engaged in hearing the younger children their 
lessons, while Caroline was writing her exercises, she 
was surprised to see the maid bring in a box directed 
to her, and to find, on opening it, that it contained a 
very pretty winter bonnet of dark green silk ; no letter 
or note accompanied it, so she hastened to Florence to 
ask her to explain the mystery. Florence, who was 
incapable of keeping a secret, was soon induced to 



coi^ess that papa had bought it, and that she had 
chosen it, as he could not do such things without her 
assistance. The Colonel would not acknowledge the 
gift, however, when Dora wished to thank him ; and 
persisted in saying that it came from the '^good 
people," and that green was well known as their 
colour. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

IPoTR makes trials for ^trstlf. 

"WiNTBB had now fairly set in, and the whole 
family of the Delanys were busy in preparations for 
the coming Christmas. No work was done in the 
school-room, save the making of clothes for the poor : 
and Dora's ready sympathies made her enter into 
these labours with lively interest. Though it was not 
cold for the season, yet the increasing dampness and 
shortness of the days obliged the young governess to 
provide more employment and amusement for her 
pupils within doors than heretofore, and they found 
her an important acquisition to all their games, which 
her lively disposition made her enjoy almost as much 
as themselves. 

Christmas passed pleasantly away. Colonel Delany's 
eldest son came home for the holidays, and his parents 
invited a few young friends to meet him, and very 
merry they aU were together. Dora was indefatigable 
in playing jigs and country dances for the young 
people, and was not sorry to be sometimes summoned 
from the piano by Florence, to join in the dancing 
while she took her place. Mrs. Delany, with all her 
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seriousness, wMch Dora sometimes thought quite 
appalling, loved to see her children enjoy themselves 
with freedom and innocent mirth in the home circle — 
for bj allowing them such amusements among them- 
selves as she could conscientiously approve of — she 
considered they were the more likely to escape that 
ardent longing for worldly enjoyments, which usually 
assailfl young persons on their first entrance into Ufe. 
Nor did she allow the hallowed season of Christmas 
to pass without some attempt to turn the thoughts of 
her children and their young friends to higher interests, 
both by the books she lent or read to them, and by 
her words of counsel. She was partly successftd in 
her endeavours, and might perhaps have been more so, 
had her own religion been of a less anxious and 
laborious, and of a more winning kind. Still she 
worked faithfully on, and did not, in her anxiety for 
her own circle, forget the wants of their young in- 
structress, to whom she lent books, and gave some 
useful advice, which was listened to with acquiescent 
and grateful feelings, by Dora. And so the Christmas 
season went by, and the regular lessons were resumed, 
and Eobert, the eldest son, returned to his school 
early in the dull month of January. 

Soon after Christmas, Dora had the pleasure of see- 
ing again her eldest brother James, who came up to 
Trinity College. Of course their meetings could not 
be very frequent, but Mrs. Delany took care to allow 
the young man to take a walk occasionally with his 
sister, either between churches on Sunday, or when 
she herself could take out the little girls; and the 
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hope of such meetings was very cheering to her long 
winter hours. 

Mrs. Delany was also thoughtAillj kind in taking 
Dora drives from time to time, and allowing her to 
share, whenever she conveniently could, in any sight 
or amusement that was going forward, and thus the 
winter passed away pleasantly on the whole, though 
not without some petty annoyances and worries 
witii her pupils, especially with Caroline, who was 
occasionally rather stubborn, and unwilling to submit 
to the authority of her new governess. 

Mrs. Delany, however, was a great comfort here, by 
firmly supporting her authority with the Uttle girls ; 
9sxd as Dora, though occasionally irritable, was never 
disposed to severity in her conduct towards her pupils, 
they usually went on comfortably together. Other 
little rubs she sometimes had with Mrs. Delany — ^for 
her want of punctual habits still often called for re- 
monstrance ; and she was also stUl very apt to faJl into 
the tendency she had as we have seen shown from the 
first — ^to neglect the children's lessons for the sake of 
doing something with her favourite Morenoe. 

One morning, when Mrs. Delany came into the 
school-room, she found Ellen and Annie whispering to 
each other over their spelling-books at the table, and 
Caroline, her history book in her hand, waiting, with 
no very patient face, till Miss Leighton could attend 
to her. Dora and Morence, meantime, were sitting at 
the window together, too intent on some piece of fancy- 
work to perceive Mrs. Delany's entrance. '' Do look, 
mamma," cried Florence, when she saw her mother, 
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'' I have leamt how to do it at last, thanks to MisB 
Leighton's patience with my stupid fingers. My first 
collar must certainly be for her, and then one for you." 

" I thank you, my dear, but I confess I would 
rather buy my collars, and see you employ your time 
more profitably." 

Dora coloured, and Florence exclaimed in a tone of 
annoyance, *' Dearest mamma, I wish you would not 
throw cold water on my labours and call them unpro- 
fitable ! who knows but that some day I may find this 
work very useful — ^perhaps " 

" Perhaps — but not very likely," interrupted her 
mother ; " at present, however, your work seems rather 
an interruption to the useful. Do you not see that 
Caroline is waiting to read with Miss Leighton P" 

"It was my fault," said Dora, " but I was anxious to 
show that stitch to Florence, — come, Caroline." 

" I am afraid my two little girls are idling," said 
Mrs. Delany as she passed the table, where Ellen and 
Annie sat. 

" Oh, they are doing their spelling, or ou^ht to be," 
said Dora rising, while the little girls began to sit 
bolt upright, and gaze into their books with serious 
&ces. Mrs. Delany, with another glance round the 
circle, left the room, accompanied by Florence. 

" I cannot have you sit in the school-room if you 
interrupt the children's lessons, my dear Florence," 
she said as they went down stairs. 

" Dear mamma^ don't you wish me to learn anything 
with Miss Leighton? " cried Florence, with a depre- 
cating air. 
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" You know tliat I do, my love, or I should not 
have arranged to give you an hour every day, while 
the children are with me, on purpose for your Ger- 
man or music; whatever else you do with her, should 
be at leisure times, not in the midst of lessons, and 
so I must tell Miss Leighton.'' 

" Dear mamma, don't blame Miss Leighton, it is 
so kind of her to be always ready to teach me." 

" Very kind when she does not allow it to interfere 
with her duties; but you need not look so vexed, 
^Florence, it is an error easily remedied in both of 
you, so now let us say no more about it. I have a 
letter to write, and so have you, I think." 

"Mamma," said Elorence, presently suspending her 
pen, " whom do you think of taking with you to the 
review to-morrow?" 

" I have not quite determined, my dear, but I rather 
think, you and Caroline, and the boys. I could not 
weU take more." 

" Oh, mamma, do take Miss Leighton." 

''I shall not be able, my dear; I wish to take 
Caroline out with me this time. I have long promised 
that she should see a review." 

" But you will let Miss Leighton go in my place, 
mamma; I have seen one, only last spring." 

" It is kind of you to wish it, my dear, but you know 
we promised Mrs. Green that we would lunch at their 
house, as she wished you to see Julia before she left 
home, and we must not forget that the situation Miss 
Leighton holds here is not that of a guest, but a 
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governess, and therefore she cannot expect always to 
go about with us, certainly not to take the place of 
my eldest daughter." 

'^ Take my place, mamma ! That would be the last 
thing she would wish, for I am sure she never puts 
herself forward." 

" I did not say she did, my dear ; and you know I 
give her as many pleasures as are practicable with the 
duties of her position and the claims of others, and 
with this I hope she is, and will continue, satisfied." 

Dora, in this instance, however, was not so well 
satisfied with Mrs. Delany's arrangements as had been 
expected of her. It was not till the next morning 
that she heard of the plan, and felt really aggrieved 
when Mrs. Delany came into the school-room to an- 
nounce her intention, and sent the delighted Caroline 
to prepare for the trip, telling the younger children 
to be very good and obedient to Miss Leighton, and 
she would take them some day, when they were older. 

"Don't wait tea for Caroline, Miss Leighton," 
added Mrs. Delany, " as I cannot tell how early we 
may get away. I hope," she continued, as she left the 
room, " that you think she has deserved this treat." 

" Oh, yes, I believe so," replied Dora, with a 
coldness that would have escaped the notice of one 
less acute than Mrs. Delany, and turning to the 
younger children she tried to busy herself with them, 
when their mother had left the room. 

It was not that Dora really grudged Caroline any 
pleasure— nay, she would rather she had it than her- 
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self — if it had been in her power to give it to her. 
But she did think that Mrs. Delany ought to have 
first asked her to be of the party, it seemed quite 
unkind to pass her ot?^;— it was not so much the 
review that she cared for, as the being thus ignored 
in the whole arrangements, and given no voice or 
choice at all in it. This fancy poor Dora foolishly 
allowed to chafe her through the whole day, and when 
at the close of it Caroline came running joyfully into 
the school-room, eager to tell about her day's pleasure, 
she did not look up with her ^ usual air of hearty 
sympathy. 

'* Oh ! Miss Leighton, I have had such a delightful 
day ! You never saw such a grand sight as all the 
horses prancing about, and the soldiers with their 
beautiful helmets glittering in the sunshine !" 

" Very nice, I am sure ; but really your voice goes" 
through my head, Caroline ; and pray take your bonnet 
off the tea-table ; we have not been to reviews, and we 
.want our tea." 

" I wish you could have gone tpo, and Ellen and 
Annie," cried Caroline. 

" I had no desire to go, I assure you ; so now go 
and take off your things, and come to tea, and let us 
see how industrious you can be to-morrow ; children 
are too apt to be idle after a day of pleasure." 

The cool tone in which these words were said 
effectually checked poor Caroline from ftirther com- 
municativeness on the subject of her day's pleasure, 
and she came down stairs as sober and sedate as Miss 
Leighton could wish, felt aU the evening low and 
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tired, she knew not why, and waa relieved when her 
mamma, observing her looks, sent her early to bed. 

But Miss Leighton had been far from intending so 
to damp her young pupil's excited spirits. She had 
only given way to the injured feelings which she had 
been petting through the day, and was recalled to a 
sense that she was showing these feeliiags a little too 
much, by Florence's asking her, in a whisper, if she 
had not a head-ache, she looked so tired. She pulled 
herself up immediately, and declared she was quite 
well, and proposed duets with Florence, who was 
progressing in her music, to the delight of her father. 
Next morning, when Dora had slept off her ill-used 
feelings, she began to be afraid she had been rather 
cross to Caroline the evening before, and tried to 
make amends at breakfast-time, by questioning her 
with much interest of manner about her review, and 
all she had done or seen : but though Caroline an- 
swered her questions, it was evident that she had not 
forgotten her rebuff the day before, and she soon left 
the subject to her brothers, who were quite ready to 
give Dora the whole account ; and talked of nothing 
but soldiers, and drums, and horses, till sent to get 
ready for school. 

Somehow this affair, trifling as it was, produced a 
little reserve between Caroline and her governess, 
which it was not easy to get over : they had never 
been on quite such happy terms as the others, but 
matters had gone on pretty smoothly, and had been 
rather improving for* some time past, — now, however, 
the old coolness returned, and Dora found that it is 
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not always possible to retrieve even a small fault. Caro- 
line was a girl who felt kindness no less keenly than 
injuries, but when she had once been treated with 
harshness, or injustice, she could not easily accept 
kindness, or forget the affi*ont ; and, without being 
actually sulky, she drew back, as it were, into her 
shell ; and Dora, irritated at the failure of her good- 
humoured efforts to persuade her out of it again, soon 
gave up the attempt ; and though not unkind, or in- 
tentionally unjust to Caroline, she did not treat her 
quite like the other children. There was another 
thing, too, which helped to keep Caroline at a distance, 
and that was the friendship of her governess for her 
elder sister, which was frequently allowed to encroach 
upon the time and thoughts due to the younger part 
of the family, and gave rise to occasional reproofs from 
Mrs. Delany, while it caused a feeling of being ne- 
glected in Caroline's mind. From the little ones she 
met no sympathy here, for Dora was a general favourite 
with them ; and if she were now and then hasty, or 
wanting in strict justice in trifles, they forgot such 
things the next moment, and it must be allowed that 
few children could have a pleasanter or more good- 
natured and lively companion, when nothing out of 
the common way had happened to disturb her equani- 
mity. 

The children made some progress in French and 
music ; and, though the lessons were altogether less 
strict and regular than Mrs. Delany approved, yet, as 
fiar as she could judge, the school-room was going on 
tolerably. This was all she would allow in answer to 
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some warm praise of Dora's admirable powers and 
talents wbich Florence poured out one day to some 
old friends from England, who were come to pass a 
short time in Dublin. 

" Why, mamma, you should hear how much better 
Caroline and Ellen read French than they used to do, 
and you know what papa says of my singing being so 
improved!" 

" Yes, my love, that is all quite true ; but French 
and music are not the chief part of education : — ^what 
Mrs. Williams asked me was, how my new governess 
answered altogether." 

" One cannot wonder," observed Mrs. Williams, 
" that young people like Florence shoidd put singing 
and speaking French above such prosy things as writ- 

^Si S^o&'^V^J} ^^^ sums. But does Miss Leighton 
£Edl in these useful branches ?" 

" I have not quite made up my mind," replied Mrs. 
Delany; "I suspect her own education has been 
rather superficial, but I shall judge better when I 
have looked at the children's copy-books, and exa- 
mined them in what they have been reading, which I 
have not had time to do, for a good while past." 

" She seemed to me a very attractive, sweet-looking 
young woman," said Mrs. Williams, as Florence left 
the room ; '' I was quite struck with her, at lunch, 
this morning — I don't wonder that Florence is fond 
of her." 

'^ It is quite natural, indeed ; especially as she has 
no sister near her own age : but I wish Florence did 
not take quite such violent fancies, I confess. — ^When 
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once fthe likes people, they become perfection in 
her eyes, and she is quite foolish in her enthusiasm. 
Besides, she tempts Miss Leighton to neglect the 
children sometimes for her and her guitar.'* 

" Which make a very inviting pair of companions, 
I agree with Miss Leighton," 'remarked the good- 
natured Mrs. "Williams, as Florence showed herself 
at the folding-doors for a moment, her favourite in- 
strument in her hand. 

Not long after her guests had left her, Mrs. Delany 
found herself called on to take charge of the school- 
room for a few days, owing to an attaek of cold, which 
obliged the governess to keep to her bed-room. 
While the cold was at its worst, poor Dora was not 
inclined to think of her business at all ; but on the 
third day she was much better, and feeling a little 
curious as to what had happened to the children du- 
ring her absence, she inquired of the nurse, who was 
rather a friend of hers, how things had gone on; and 
whether they had been in the nursery all the time. 

" Oh, Miss, didn't you know ? I thought Miss 
Florence would have told you that the mistress was 
teaching in the school-room every morning, from ten 
to one — only in the afternoons the children had no- 
thing to do. Miss Annie was always running to your 
door, wanting to come in, and tdl you everything that 
went on in the house ; but I wouldn't let her, for 
'fraid she'd take your cold. MiSs Caroline had to 
play to her mamma yesterday, and the day before; 
but I don't think she gave satisfaction — ^it sounded 
loud enough, to my thinking, but the mistress wasn't 
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content, somehow ! I declare now, I ought not to 
have said that same, and vexed you, and you not well 
— eome now. Miss, dear, don't fret about it ; sure a 
note this way or that is no great matter, let alone in 
one so young ; I'll just bring you a cup of tea from 
the nursery, now; our tea is made, and you look 
tired." 

Dora soon settled with herself that it was no use 
to worry beforehand, and as the untidy condition of 
her school-room when she quitted it did not occur to 
her, (nor if it had would she have thought it of the 
slightest consequence,) she had only to banish Caro- 
line's neglected music from her mind, to be quite at 
ease again, and drink her tea in comibrt. 

Another day's quiet enabled her to resume her 
duties again, and after breakfEbst she came down to 
the school-room, and began to prepare for the chil- 
dren, who were still in the garden. She had just 
commenced writing a copy when Mrs. Delany came 
in, and after kindly asking after her cold, informed 
her of what she already knew, that she herself had 
heard the lessons for the last few days. 

"And I must say, my dear Miss Leighton," she 
continued after a moment's pause, " that I was struck 
with one or two little things, which I did not expect 
to find ; just look at this writing book of Ellen's ; 
what is the use of dictation, if not to teach correct 
spelling ? now this has been looked over by you, as I 
see by your mark, yet there are three or four words 
at least mis-spelt in it;" and she handed Dora the 
open book as she spoke. " I am afraid you are not 
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as accurate as I could wish in tliis respect, Miss 
Leighton, for Caroline was writing a letter to her 
aunt yesterday, in which I found several mistakes 
in spelling, and she persisted that you had not cor- 
rected the very same words in her exercise a few days 
before. Of course, I did not pay any attention to 
what she said, knowing how apt children are to ex- 
cuse themselves, with or without reason, but what 
I saw in these writing books shows me that she was 
probably in the right." 

" I cannot tell, madam, unless I know what the 
words were. I believe I usually spell cwrectly, and 
as to a trifling error when writing in a hurry, it is 
what might happen to any one." 

I never find it happen to me," said Mrs. Delany. 
I could quite as soon fancy writing Dutch because I 
was in a hurry, as mis-spelling my own language, but 
I am aware that in this country spelling is often sadly 
neglected, and that those who can play and sing like 
professional artists, sometimes write letters which I 
should not let pass with a child without a reproof." 

Dora's colour heightened, and she was going to 
make a reply, but whether in defence of bad spelling, 
or in extenuation of her country people, Mrs. Delany 
waited not to hear, but coolly went on with her list of 






grievances. 



" While we are on this subject, my dear Miss Leigh- 
ton, I should like to point out one or two other little 
things to your notice. I think if you devoted some of 
vour leisure time (and you know my children have 
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sufficient play hours to afford you considerable leisure) 
to the study of arithmetic and geography, you would 
find it very useful both to your pupils and to yourself^ 
for I own that I perceive from the way in which the 
children have been lately taught, that yov/r education 
has been a little neglected in these things. It is too 
much the fashion, indeed, to sacrifice them for the sake 
of accomplishments. This is perfectly uimecessary. as 
some of the most accomplished women I know are 
also well grounded in those useful branches of educa- 
tion ; but if om must be sacrificed, it is better to neg- 
lect music than a knowledge of accounts ; I assure you 
I say this from my experience as the mistress of a 
family — ^which also leads me to remark on another 
thing. Since your illness has obliged me to be a good 
deal in the school-room, I could not help observing 
what a large amount of petty discomfort is produced 
by untidy habits, such as leaving books and work, &c., 
in disorder, and never putting them in their right 
places. I went to your press yesterday, and really, 
Miss Leighton, the tangled mass of confusion which 
met my eyes did amaze me : balls of cotton half un- 
ravelled, Berlin wool twining amongst a heap of pens, 
pencils, slates, books, paper, drawings, needlework, toys, 
and I don't know what beside, all flung in without any 
sort of order ; this is a bad example for the children, 
and gives both yourself and them a great deal of 
trouble when you want to find anything. I set it 
all to rights with Caroline's assistance, however, and 
I do not think you will find it hard now to keep it 
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neat or make the, young people do so, and I do hope 
you will try and maintain better order in your little 
domain in future.'* 

Mrs. Delany smUed good-naturedly at Dora's face 
of dismay, as she gazed at the shelves she now 
exhibited in their present apple-pie order; for the 
idea of having to keep them in such a condition, and 
to clear her table every day, work, books, and all 
being regularly put away, seemed to the poor young 
governess a hopeless one. 

" I am sorry to be obliged to mention these little 
things. Miss Leighton," continued Mrs. Delany, as 
she rose to leave the room, " but I am only telling 
you what I would tell my own daughter in similar 
cases ; and at your age these little dej&ciencies will 
be easily overcome, if you set to work upon them 
vigorously." 

Dora felt tears of vexation come into her eyes, but 
she made a great effort to restrain them and said 
nothing. Mrs. Delany was a little disappointed, and 
lingered a moment, expecting some expressions of 
regret, or promise of an endeavour to correct the 
little failings in question ; but as none were forth- 
coming, she only remarked that as the day was so 
line, a little walk would perhaps drive away the re- 
mains of her cold, and recommending her going out 
after dinner, she left the school-room. 

A minute afterwards, however, she came back, while 
Dora was still standing by the window, slowly 
wiping away a few tears from her cheek ; and with- 
out seeming to notice her attitude, she said that 
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on second thoughts, she believed Miss Leighton was 
hardly equal to ranch walking, and that as she was 
not going to use the car that afternoon, she would 
order it for her and the children, and they might have 
a nice drive. 

"Ton are very kind, madam," cried Dora, with an 
effort of cheerfulness, " but don't have out the car on 
my account, pray." 

" Oh, you will be the better for a little fresh air, 
and it will be a treat to the children ; you can go by 
the sea-shore, or into the green lanes of Clontarf, 
which are always sheltered, — just as you and they 
fancy. You can omit some of the afternoon lessons 
to-day, and then you will have more time." 

Dora was most sensible of Mrs. Delany's kindness, 
and she enjoyed the drive exceedingly, indeed she 
returned from it nearly as lively as usual ; the pity 
was that the hints she had received in the morn- 
ing seemed to pass away with her annoyance in 
receiving them. Her school-room ere long became 
nearly as untidy as before, while her private studies 
of the useful branches of education were confined to 
two or three sums, and a little desultory reading 
of geography, during the week following that of her 
illnesF. 

She had not that principle of action which alone can 
prevail to make any one persist steadily in duties 
which are thoroughly distasteful, and she never thought 
of asking Divine aid in " such trifles," as she called 
them ; forgetting that the greatest and the least 
actions of man are all but as motes in the sunbeam to 
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the eye of Omnipotence, while at the same time 
nothing can be considered trivial which hinders us in 
our Christian course. This course, indeed, Dora had 
not in reality entered, (though supposing herself to 
have done so,) but the occasional yearnings of her 
heart for something it had not yet found, and the 
occasional struggles between her conscience and her 
inclinations, gave hopes that she would one day turn 
her steps in earnest into the path of life. 




CHAPTER VI. 

One fine morning about the middle of April, when 
Dora came down into the school-room, she found her 
two younger pupils warming themselves in the sunnj 
window, where the bright beams that streamed in 
through the panes greeted her much more kindly than 
the empty and nicely polished fire-place opposite, 
which spoke of no more fire, with its cheery and com- 
forting blaze, for many months to come. 

"What are you doing at the window, my dears ? " 
asked Dora. "And, dear me, how cold the room 
feels ! I declare the housemaid has forgotten to light 
the fire!" 

"Why, don't you see the shavings. Miss Leighton ? " 
cried Annie ; " there can't be a fire, or it would bum 
up all the pretty shavings ! " 

"I believe," added Caroline, who had just entered 
the school-room, " that we have done with fires now ; 
at least, I heard Pringle telling the housemaid so 
yesterday." 

"Done with fires ! ' ' exclaimed Dora, in consternation ; 
" Why we shall be perished if we are to sit here all 
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day without any fire ; and so I shall tell your mamma, 
my dear." 

"But, dear Miss Leighton, we always leave off fires 
about this time, and if you are cold there is a good 
one in the nursery." 

" Or in papa's study," suggested Ellen. 

"I can't sit there, I am afraid, Ellen; but never 
mind, we must go to lessons now. Caroline, just 
begin to hear your sister her verb, while I speak to 
your mamma. Do you think she is up yet ? " 

** Oh, yes, she is dressing, or dressed probably ; you 
know it is nearly eight o'clock." 

Dora waited for no more, but hastened away to 
knock at the door of Mrs. Delany's bedchamber. On 
being invited to enter, she found Miss Pringle, who 
occupied the important station of housekeeper and 
lady's-maid in the family, fastening her mistress* 
dress, and receiving her orders for the day. Dora 
begged pardon for her intrusion, and then glancing at 
Pringle, asked if she could speak a word to Mrs. 
Delany in private. 

" Certainly, Miss Leighton. Thank you, Pringle, I 
want nothing more now;" and the stiff, imbending 
figure of the lady's-maid withdrew leisurely from the 
room. " Well, Miss Leighton, is anything amiss in the 
school-room ? " asked Mrs. Delany, and Dora at once 
burst forth with her complaint. " Is it really with 
your orders, madam, that we are allowed no fire in our 
room this cold morning?" she said in a chilly and 
rather dismal tone, that made Mrs. Delany inclined 
to smile. 



t 
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^* Why, .my dear Miss Leighton, do you call this a 
cold moming ? I oall it a most beautiful spring day. 
Yes, we certainly always have left off fires about tlds 
time, not only in the school-room, but also in the 
drawing-room, so that we all fare alike. I don't like 
to accustom my children to coddling habits, such 
as are produced by living in hot, close rooms; but 
if you- ever feel cold, you will find a fire in the 
nursery." 

'^ Thank you, madam ; but of course I can bear it 
if you wish it to be so, only you will allow me to 
observe, that I should have thought sitting still for 
several hours in a cold room more likely to injure 
the children than allowing them a moderate fire.'' 

'^The school-room is usually warmed enough, I 
believe, at this time of year by the sun," replied 
Mrs. Delany ; " howevor, I hope whenever any of you 
are unwell, you will say so, and ask for a fire ; and 
at other times, I believe, you will find that regular 
exercise, and stt£B.cient warm dothing, are more coii* 
ducive to health than sitting hovering over a. fire 
half the day." 

So ended poor Dora's appeal, for she could not 
venture to push it any further, and she returned to 
the schooUroom in rather a dismal frame of mind. 
She really did miss the fire a good deal through the 
day, as, in spite of its fineness, the sharp east wind, 
which so often prevails in spring, renders that season 
in Ireland sometimes colder than its mild winters ; 
she had besideii been early spoiled by a fond mother, 
and living where turf was plenty, they had never felt^ 
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eyen when much reduced in circumstances, the neces- 
sity of stinting themselves in fires. Mrs. Delanj, on 
the other hand, was remarkably insensible to cold, and 
was apt, as we all are, to forget that what is no priva- 
tion to yourself may be a very great one to a person 
differently constituted. So she went down stairs, sur- 
prised, and almost amused, that Miss Leighton should 
have made a fuss about such a trifle. 

Dora, as we have seen, was not accustomed to let 
the little evils of her situation — I should rather say, 
the evils of life — sit lightly on her. She dwelt much 
on her own troubles, and so made them swell into 
very heavy burdens; and, though not habitually dis- 
contented, she had yet to learn the Christian principle 
of content and cheerfulness, and thus her spirits varied 
with her bodily feelings ; through the rest of the day, 
nay, for several succeeding ones, she was quite low and 
downcast. 

" Oh, Miss Leighton dear, how cold you do look ! 
sure you must be sick," cried Honor, the nurse, as 
DoTfk seized the first opportunity one day of giving 
herself a good toast over the blazing nursery fire, 
beside which the baby, with glowing cheeks, was 
kicking and crowing on his nurse's knee. 

" I have a little cold and that makes me feels chilly," 
replied Sora, " and I have been used to plenty of firing. 
Oh, thank you, nurse, don't disturb baby, I am very 
comfortable here." 

*rNow let me just warm your shoes for you then, 
Misa; such cold feet must be very harmful, it's my 
opinion/' she continued, as she let Dora bold the 
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baby, and began vigorously to rub her feet, — " though 
Miss Pringle does say that it's so very wholesome for 
everybody to be cold, and all that nonsense, I don't 
believe a word of it, and after all she keeps a snug 
little blaze of her own in her housekeeper's room, 
that she lives so grand in ; so why she'd be grudging 
you and those poor dear young ladies a bit of fire, I 
can't say." 

" It 's not because of her grudging it, you know, 
Onny," said Dora; "but that Mrs. Delany always 
leaves off fires at this season; she thinks it best for 
the children, and she never minds the cold, I believe." 
' "Well, of course the mistress knows best; but I 
would have thought their little tender bodies wanted 
warmth ! Ah ! there's the bell ringing twice, for the 
baby, I suppose, and his frock not fit to appear in I" 
and nurse began to bustle about, and Dora being at 
length warmed, returned to her domain, where the 
children were already assembling for tea. 

Soon after the leaving off of fires, and when the 
setting in of milder weather had somewhat reconciled 
Dora to her deprivation, Mrs. Delany's quiet house- 
hold was stirred up by the arrival of a large party of 
guests, consisting of Colonel Delany's sister, her 
husband, two daughters, and her husband's ward, 
a pleasing young man, heir to an estate in the south 
of Ireland. Mrs. Hewitt— already known to Dora — 
was a very agreeable-looking person — ^bright, dark 
and lively. She rose most kindly to greet Miss 
Leighton, when she made her appearance in the 
drawing-room the first evening— remarked how glad 
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she was to see her looking so well, and turning to 
her daughters, who were, chatting with Florence, 
introduced her to them. The girls merely bowed 
slightly, and returned to their conversation, and pre- 
sently some one proposed music, and they all went 
to the piano. 

'^ Miss Leighton sings that duet with me," said 
Florence, as her eldest cousin took up an Italian duet 
that lay on the piano ; " I dare say she would come 
and sing it now." 

"I think I could try it with you, Florence," re- 
plied Marianne Hewitt ; " I did once begin to learn 
it ;" and they commenced accordingly, and Dora had 
the annoyance of hearing her favourite duet, which 
she had taken pains to teach Florence, very imr 
perfectly sung. After this came many duets and 
songs, and Florence's improvement in her music was 
much commented on by Mrs. Hewitt. " She really 
has gained all she wanted, my dear Caroline," she 
said to her sister-in-law ; " she sings charmingly, 
and with so much correctness of time and tune." 

" Your praise should chiefly be bestowed on Miss 
Leighton, Anna," said Mrs. Delany, smiling kindly 
at Dora ; " we think she has taught our giddy Florence 
to be a correct musician; correctness was what she 
was so deficient in, you know." 

" Yes ; and what my Marianne still wants sadly ; 
but I should like to hear this successful instructress-r-* 
Miss Leighton, will you not sing for us ?" 

Dora blushed and hesitated — " Oh, yes. Miss Leigh* 
ton," cried Florence now coming forward; "you must 
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sing somethmg-I want my aunt and cousins to hear 
you." Dora complied, and ber sweet voice and 
touching manner, as she sang a simple old ballad, 
charmed every one, and s]^e was begged for another, 
during which the gentlemen entered and joined the 
circle round the piano. Dora's natural modesty always 
led her to retire from the piano as soon as she had 
sung two or three songs, and on this occasion, as soon 
as she rose, young Mr. O'Donnel, Mr. Hewitt's ward, 
entreated Plorence to take her turn, as he was sure 
he had heard her voice from the next roomu She 
sang, and with the help of her cousins kept up the 
music, till Mrs. Delany, beginning to think that the 
rest of the company would be tired, beckoned her 
daughter to her, and whispered something that made 
her take out her work and close the piano for the 
evening. Dora, meanwhile, had been most kindly 
drawn into conversation by Mrs. Hewitt, who asked 
her many questions about her own femily, how she 
liked being governess, &c., till the party broke up. 

Notwithstanding, however, that Mrs. Hewitt paid 
more attention to Miss Leighton than is common for 
a guest towards a governess, she felt far from com" 
fortable during the ensuing days. Her annoyance 
was partly caused by the Miss Hewitts, who treated 
her with an indifference that almost amounted to 
rudeness — and partly by Florence, her hitherto in- 
separable friend, who very much neglected her, she 
thought. That she should seldom be in the school* 
room, when her cousins were wanting her company 
elsewhere, ought not to have surprised Dora, — but, 
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besides the necessary devotion to her guests, Florence 
did permit herself to be so wholly absorbed by the 
pleasure of this new companionship, as to have little 
thought or attention left for her school-room friend. 

One afbemoon, a few days after the Hewitts* arrival, 
when the children were still out at play, Dora, on re- 
turning to the school-room for a little quiet practice, 
heard the sounds of music going on ; and, on opening 
the door, found oAe of the Miss Hewitts and Florence, 
busy with piano and guitar, in the midst of one of the 
instrumental duets Florence had learnt with Miss 
Leighton, — one which she had taken indefatigable 
pains to teach her. 

" Oh, Miss Leighton, we are in your way, I am 
afraid," cried Florence, while her companion impa« 
tiently touched the piano. 

" Oh no, never mind," said Dora, retreating with a 
heart that swelled she scarce knew why ; as she closed 
the door, her ears caught these words, exclaimed in 
no very gracious tone, by Miss Hewitt : " Ask a yo- 
vemess leave to stay ! — I never heard of such a thing, 
Florence!" Dora waited to hear no more, but ran 
off to her own room, to i^dulge in a good fit of cry- 
ing — ^and to think herself the most ill-used governess 
in the world. 

Poor Dora ! — had she but known the true, unfailing 
balm for a wounded spirit, nay, the only preventive 
against that too sensitive spirit's incurring such fre* 
quent wounds, she would have been saved much 
suffering, and, perhaps, our story need not have been 
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written. Dora's bedchamber was just over the school- 
room, and she could distinctly hear, as she sat discon- 
solately by her window, one song succeeding another, 
and now and then interrupted by chatting and laugh- 
ter. There was to be a dinner party that evening ; so 
a little before the children's tea-time, Mrs. Delany 
came to the school-room, to remind Dora to have them 
dressed after tea. She found the maid setting the 
tea-things, and Florence, with both her cousins, sur* 
rounding the piano. 

"Where's Miss Leighton, Florence ?" she asked. 

"I don't know, mamma —in her room, I suppose." 

" Have either of you been practising with her this 
afbemoon?" said Mrs. Delany to her daughter, as 
the Miss Hewitts, hearing their mother's voice calling 
them, ran off. 

"No, mamma; we have been singing together 
almost ever since you went out to drive." 

" Well, then, my dear, I must say you might have 
used the drawing-room piano." 

" But, mamma, the school-room is so nice and pri- 
vate — ^we prefer it." 

" And, therefore, Miss Leighton, who has no other 
piano, must give up her practising, and give up the 
only room, besides her bed-room, that she can feel a 
right to,— is that fair, my love ? When I took your 
sisters out with me this afternoon. Miss Leighton was 
rejoicing at the thoughts of a quiet hour's practice ; 
and now, you see, you have kept her from the piano 
the whole time. Never, my dear girl, suffer yourself, 
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in your own pleasures, to forget the claims of others, 
espeeiallj of those whose position does not p^mit 
t^em to assert their own rights." 

^^ Dear mamma, I am so sorry ; it was very thought* 
less of me, for Miss Leighton certainly did peep into 
the room, sind did look rather disappointed; but 
Marianne was so impatient to begin our singing." 

"Here come Miss Leighton and the children to 
tea, and I think you can promise her that she shall 
have the free use of her room another day," said Mrs. 
Delany, as Dora entered. Her face, which had cer- 
tainly been rather clouded, and still bore traces even of 
tears, brightened at these words, and almost regained 
its wonted cheerfulness, which was quite restored by 
Florence's kind behaviour that evening. 

When Dora was undressing for bed the same night, 
Florence's little tap, which had not been heard at 
her door for several previous days, again claimed 
admittance. 

" Dear Miss Leighton, — dearest Dora ! I am afiraid 
I have behaved very badly to you lately," cried the 
open-hearted girl, clasping Dora round the neck. 
" I am sure you must have thought me very unkind 
and neglectful of you and your feelings — quite taken 
up with the new-comers, as mamma often tells me I 
am apt to be." 

" Never mind, dearest, so as you do not quite forget 
the old ones," replied Dora, affectionately kissing her. 
" I am so glad you still love me, Florence ; your 
affectionate kindness has been one of my greatest 
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enjoyments, and I was beginning to fear I should be 
deprived of it." 

" Dear Dora, I hate myself for having ever allowed 
you to fancy such a thing ; but, indeed, it was onh/ a 
fancy, for though I like my cousins very well, they 
are nothing to me compared with you ; so never fancy 
again that I can mean to slight you." 

A warm embrace ended this little explanation, and 
thoroughly made up the short-lived estrangement 
between the friends. The next day, Mrs. Hewitt and 
her party left the house, and the Delany family re- 
turned to their usual quiet habits. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

^atR*B ^totl^zt gets ^er hxta Srottble. 

" You must not think of going in yet, Dora, such a 
heautiful afternoon as it is ; and if the children are 
tired they can sifr down on the rocks yonder." 

" I don't know, Jemmy, I am a&aid it is late ! '• re- 
plied Dora, who was walking with her brother on the 
sea-shore one fine day, accompanied by her younger 
pupils. She had chanced to meet him on the way 
thither, and he was now endeavouring to persuade 
her that it was not yet time to go home. In spite of 
her better judgment, which told her that it was, she 
yielded to him, and consented to linger on the beach, 
which did indeed look very tempting that afternoon. 
The sea was sparkling in the sunshine, while a light 
breeze dimpled its surface with tiny waves which 
splashed merrily against the pebbly beach, and' the 
mountains which surrounded the shore looked soft 
blue in the distance. 

"It is really a charming day,'* observed Dora for 
the twentieth time, as she again took her brother's 
arm, which she had relinquished on finding what the 
hour was, " one can see almost every house on the hill 
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of Howth, the air is so clear ; it is a treat indeed to 
have a walk with you in such weather." 

" There are few college men that have a sister so 
near and see so little of her as I do of you, I must say, 
Dora ; I know my mother is often disappointed when 
I write to her, that I can so seldom mention having 
seen you." 

''Mamma knows what my situation is," said Dora, 
with a sigh, " and that I have not the power even to 
ask you to sit down for five minutes wh^n you call." 

" Well, dear, it's all the more reason for your walk- 
ing with me as often as you can, though really Mrs. 
Delany need not be afraid of my company. I'm just 
what her own son will be when he goes to Trinity 
College." 

" No, James ; her son will not have a governess- 
sister ; but I ought injustice to her to say, that I don't 
think she would refuse any one's acquaintance because 
their relations were earning their own bread, — it is 
only that she is altogether particular.''^ 

"Miss Florence is not a bit like her," remarked 
James, " she is as gay and unconcerned-looking as the 
Colonel ; I remember thinking so the first day I met 
her and you at the drawing-shop." 

"Tes, even the poor people remark, 'How Miss 
Delany favours her papa.' " 

" She has none of her mamma's stiff English ways, 
which often torment you a little, I dare say!" said 
the young man, rather saucily. 

" Take care. Jemmy, the children are not far off, 
and you know what quick ears those creatures have. 
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I assure you, Mrs. Delany is very kind, though she is 
particular ; besides, I don't want to spend my time in 
finding fault : to enjoy so delightful a day thoroughly, 
one ought to forget that there are such things as tor- 
ments and cares— ay, or sin and sorrow in the world!" 
exclaimed Dora. 

" There certainly is goodness in the world, my darling 
Dora, since there is you! " said her brother affection- 
ately. " When I think of your enduring all these cares 
and troubles of life at your age, and with your sensitive 
nature, for my sake and the boys, it does make me work 
hard at my books, I assure you ! I quite long for the 
time when I may take the place of money- winner, and 
release you from labour, if, indeed, you are not freed 
before that by some other hand," he added, smiling. 
" But look ! there are your little ducklings running off 
to tl\e water, Mrs. Hen, trying to catch floating sea- 
weed ; I declare I must go to the rescue, or they will 
be drowned." So saying, he strode down to the 
water's edge, while Dora, alarmed for her charge, who 
had already got their feet wet in the advancing waves, 
hastened after him. But before she could reach the 
sea. Jemmy came laughing heartily to meet her, with 
a child under each arm, their hands full of dripping 
seaweed, and their eyes sparkling with fun and 
mischief. 

"There, we are not drowned yet, you see ! " said 
he, as he placed the little girls on the ground. "And 
now you must run about smartly till your feet are 
dry ; " and as he spoke he began to chase them ahout 
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the beach, Dora joining in the ftm till all were pretty 
well heated and tired. 

" Stop now, Jemmy, the children must not run any 
more, and I must look at my watch; ah, what do you 
think it is o'clock ? half-past five I and we drink tea 
at six, and we are a good deal more than a mile from 
home, I am sure! " 

" Never mind, we'll be home in less than no time 
at all; here, little Annie, I'll carry you part of the 
way on my shoulder, if you Are tired ; come, Dora, take 
hold of my other arm, and Miss Ellen shall have my 
cane to help her weary steps along with — so, now we 
are all right." But walk as quickly as they might, 
it was six o'clock before they even left the coast be- 
hind them. " We are almost in sight of the house 
now, and I believe we must part," said Dora, taking 
the children's hands. 

" Surely you need not be in such a desperate hurry," 
cried James, " you might just rest on the wall here 
for a couple of minutes, and look at the view." 

"I couldn't iadeed, I 'm late already, good-bye ! " 

"Ah, Dora, are you going without one kiss?" her 
brother called after her, half laughing, half angry at 
her haste to be gone. 

"I gave you plenty down on the beach, Jemmy 
dear,— I have not a moment to spare." 

"Alas, for brotherly affection, where stem punctu- 
ality presides!" retorted he, as Dora commenced 
towing the weary children up the road. " Parewell, 
dear, come again soon to the beach, there's a good 

a 
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girl ! " And the light-hearted fellow sauntered back 
to town, while his sister in some anxiety hurried 

home. 

"What could have kept you out so late, Miss 
Leighton ? " asked Mrs. Delany, as she stepped into 
the school-room on her way down to dinner. " Nurse 
was getting uneasy about the children, and indeed 
I think they look very tired ; where were you ? " 

" On the sea beach, ma'am, I am sorry indeed we 
were so late, but thfe beauty of the afternoon tempted 
us to linger: it was so very pleasant down by the 
sea that I forgot how time flew, but if the children 
are over-tired I shall reproach myself much." 

" Oh ! I am not tired at all, mamma." 

" 'Not I either," cried Ellen and Annie, at once. 

" WeU, I hope it may be so," said their mother; " but 
I do hope. Miss Leighton, that in future you will 
keep to hours more strictly," she added, lowering her 
voice, " for irregularity at meals is very bad for young 
folks, and puts out the servants ; besides which, I 
reaUy think so long a walk enough to tire both you 
and them, and unfit you for work." 

Dora's face of annoyance appeared at this, but the 
dinner-bell, which rang at the same moment, saved 
her from the hasty reply which she was near making ; 
and as soon as Mrs. Delany had left the room, she 
rejoiced that it had done so. No more passed, there- 
fore, on the subject. She did not mean exactly to 
conceal the fact of her brother's having accompanied 
her and the little girlf^, but she thought, as the chil- 
dren did not mention it, there was no need for her to 
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bring forward what might expose her to blame ; while 
they, on their part, by a sort of instinct for which 
children are remarkable, guessed that their governess 
would rather not have it talked about, and that their 
pleasant acquaintance might not be allowed to meet 
them again if they did. Nevertheless, Dora was not 
quite easy in her mind. She had an indistinct con- 
sciousness that it was wrong to let the children of her 
employer associate with any one, however harmless 
the acquaintance, and however young they might be 
themselves, without the knowledge of their parents. 
So her pleasure in her frequent meetings with James 
was occasionally damped by an uncomfortable feeling 
of insecurity. Tet, though she would rather have 
died than told a. direct lie, she did not see that there 
was a want of truthfulness in her present conduct, 
which was the cause of these prickings of conscience : 
they were but slight pricks, after all, for she was 
naturally of a sprightly turn ; and her mother's letters, 
which always expressed approval of everything she 
did, served to keep up her too favourable opinion of 
her own conduct, and to make her think that if Mrs. 
Delany found fault with her it all came from " par- 
ticularity." 

As regarded James, it was, perhaps, not surprising 
that Mrs. Leighton should take a one-sided view of 
the case ; she must feel what an advantage it was to 
her son, to have his sister so near him ; and to con- 
tinue while at college to make her his friend and 
confidant, as he had always done when a boy ; while 
the idea of her son not being welcomed as an ac- 
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quaintance by everyone, no matter by what means be 
might come in their way, was one that never entered 
the good lady's head for an instant. 

One evening, about a fortnight afber the long walk on 
the beach, it chanced that Dora was left alone with 
Florence, Mrs. Delany having taken all the children 
(except those who belonged to the nursery) into 
Dublin to see a famous juggler, who was showing off 
there. Florence having been with some friends a 
few days before, and not cariag to see the tricks a 
second time, remained with Dora, who, for her part, 
greatly enjoyed the prospect of a quiet evening with 
her young friend, to be spent in sauntering about 
the garden, or practising duets, as they might feel 
inclined. 

" I declare," said Florence, as the carriage drove 
off, '' it is so warm in the house that we had much 
better establish ourselves at once on the lawn, don't 
you think so, Dora ? "WiQ you fetch out the guitar, 
and I will run to the gardener, whom I see watering 
the flowers yonder, and ask him to bring us a leaf 
full of currants, and a pear or two, — won't we enjoy 
ourselves to-night ? " 

" Delightful ! " replied Dora, hastening away for 
the guitar and music-book, and in a few minutes 
they were happily seated under the shade of a spread- 
ing ash which divided the lawn from the flower-garden. 

" Let us begin with a Httle singing," said Florence, 
" and by the time our voices are getting hoarse, 
John will be here with the fruit ; here is my favour- 
ite, 'Les belles nuits d'ete,' quite suitable, you 
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know, this lovely evening ! " They commenced ac- 
cordingly, but had scarcely finished the first verse 
of their song, when the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel walk made them pause : — " It 's only the gai^ 
dener," said Florence, but it was not the gardener's 
voice which exclaimed, " I beg a thousand pardons for 
interrupting you. Miss Delany, and intruding upon 
you so unceremoniously ! " 

"My dear Jemmy!" cried Dora, springing up to 
meet her brother. 

" I only called to leave the drawing-book with you, 
dear, that you desired me to order ; and hearing the 
sound of certain sweet voices as I was coming up the 
avenue, I ventured to alter my course, and turn towards 
the lawn, instead of the hall door ; my love for music, 
Miss Delany, which Dora knows is quite a passion, 
must plead my excuse for my rudeness." 

** Florence is kind enough to forgive you, I dare 
8*y> you saucy fellow," said his sister, taking the 
parcel from his hand, " but it is more than you de- 
serve, if she does ! " 

" Yes, indeed ! " said Florence, laughing ; " you quite 
frightened us, do you know, you came up so stealthily 
— but oh, Dora, what a nice sketch book that is ! show 
it me, — what shop did that come fipom ? " 

** Why, Jemmy got it somewhere, and would be 
happy to order you just such another ; or, rather, you 
shall have this, and he shall get me another." 

Floitence agreed, after a little persuasion, and paid 
for the book accordingly. By this time John had 
gathered the fruit and brought it to the young ladies, 
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nicely arranged on cabbage leaves: it was but civil 
to ask young Leigbton to accept a sbare of the 
tempting refresbments after his hot dusty walk, and 
then he entreated them to finish the duet he had 
interrupted. " Now do just sing the remainder of 
it," he cried, " or I '11 never forgive myself for my 
intrusion; come, Dora, I know you can persuade 
Miss Delany." Florence was not hard to persuade, 
and after that duet came another equally pretty and 
equally admired. 

" Oh, Jemmy, do you remember any of those rounds 
you used to sing with me and little Frank ? I was 
trying to teach some to Florence, but we had no 
third." 

" Yes, our attempt to make Caroline into a third 
was a sad failure," said Florence laughiug ; "she has 
no more voice than a crow; now if Mr. Leighton 
knows the * Mill,' or * Phillis,' I dare say we could 
manage very nicely," 

So they sang several rounds, much to their own 
satisfaction, and then forgetting the flight of time, 
they sat down on the grass, chatting and eating 
currants, till startled by the sound of the carriage- 
wheels in the avenue. 

Florence coloured a little, as she observed, " There 
are mamma and the children already ! " 

" I am afraid I have been trespassing longer than 
I ought," said James ; " but you must plead my ex- 
cuse, dear Dora, for it has really been so delightful that 
one could not keep count of time ; now I will say good 
night, however," and hastily kissing his sister, and 
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bowing to Florence, he was soon out of sight, among 
the deep shadows of the embowering shrubs, which 
separated the lawn from the avenue, while the young 
ladies began rather nervously to gather up their books 
and shawls. 

Meantime Mrs. Delany and her party had arrived 
at the house. "Well, nurse," said she, as she de- 
livered up the children to her care, " the little folks 
have enjoyed themselves greatly ; and where is Miss 
Florence ? " 

"I think she was taking a turn in the garden, 
ma'am, biit I heard her coming in just now," replied 
nurse. " Come up stairs, my darlings, sure you 're all 
tired out and fit for bed ! " 

"I hope Miss Delany and Miss Leighton won't 
take cold," observed Mrs. Pringle, the lady's maid, 
who came down stairs as nurse and the children 
went up. 

" What should make them take cold? " asked her 
mistress. 

" Why staying out so late, ma'am, sitting on the 
grass, singiDg along with that young gentleman." 

"What young gentleman? what can you mean, 
Pringle ? who has been here ? " 

" Oh, only Miss Leighton's brother, ma'am, he has 
been here with the ladies all the evening, and 1 could 
hear their voices laughing and singing, from my room 
window, ma'am, quite plain." 

" This is very odd, very strange indeed ! " said Mrs. 
Delany, looking much annoyed. 

"WeU, ma'am, I supposed of course it was by 
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invitation, or at least by your permission, for you 
know, ma'am, Miss Leighton's brother is so often 
out walking with her aud the young ladies ; why it 
was only the other day, I myself saw Miss Annie up 
on his shoulder down near the beach. I was coming 
from town on the car,-^it was that day they was all 
so late home you know, ma'am." 

"Send Miss Florence here, Pringle," interrupted 
her mistress, " and tell Miss Leighton, also, I wish to 
speak to her." 

Pringle gave a prim assent, and walked off, not 
displeased that "the governess," who was nd favourite 
of hers, was to suffer, as she thought she deserved, 
for " bringing her saucy young brother into the 
Colonel's family, and making so free." • 

Florence, with her guitar under her arm, hastened 
to the drawing-room in obedience to the summons, 
but not feeling particularly comfortable, from a con- 
ciousness, which imfortunately came too late to be of 
use, that they had not done quite right. 

" Florence," said her mother, " I am both surprised 
and annoyed at what Pringle teUs me ; how could 
you think of spending the evening with a stranger, 
unknown to me, and in so famiHar a way, too ? you 
must have known it was a thing I should much dis- 
approve of!" 

"Dear mamma, Pringle always makes out such 
a case ! only hear my account of the matter, and you 
wiU find it isn't so very bad. Miss Leighton's 
brother happened to call just to leave a book with 
her, and seeing us on the lawn naturally came to 
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wish his sister g6od evening ; and then stayed a little 
while, but not the whole evening ; why it is only half- 
past eight even now !" 

"But you sat on the grass, singing and playing, 
and entertaining a visitor, whom neither your father 
nor I are acquainted with, and whom you only knew 
to be the brother of my governess ! You know how 
particular we are in the acquaintances we form for you, 
and though you do not know how important it is to 
be thus careful, you certainly were aware that I should 
be displeased at such a thing as this. Have you ever 
met this young man before ? I heard something of 
his joining Miss Leighton when out walking, which 
I consider her very wrong to permit." 

"Why, mamma, once or twice I have seen him 
when out with Dora, but only for a few minutes ; 
I am so sorry you are vexed, I was very silly, I 
see." 

"My dear, Miss Leighton is far more to blame 
than you, though you ought to have known better." 

At this juncture, Dora herself entered the room. 
She had guessed or heard something from nurse as 
she came down stairs, and was ready to make her 
excuses accordingly. 

" I am quite sorry, ma'am, that my brother stopped 
so long with us this evening, as I fear you may not 
be pleased about it, and I assure you I should never 
have taken such a liberty as to have asked him in, 
but he happened to call to bring me a parcel, and I 
confess I did let him stay chatting a few minutes on 
the lawn." 
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" I understand you spent the evening out of doors 
with him, playing and singing," said Mrs. Delany. 

" Why, James did just ask us to finish the song we 
were in the midst of, and we were led on to try one or 
two more, that was all. It is a rare pleasure for me to 
see my brother, and surely it is not wonderful that I 
forgot to send him from the door immediately." 

" Tou know. Miss Leighton, that I did not expect 
you to have done so; the thing I object to is your 
introducing to my daughter (Mrs. Delany turned to 
look for Plorence as she spoke, and was not sorry to 
find she had left the room) any acquaintance unknown 
and unsanctioned by me or her father. I am sur- 
prised, indeed, but I find this is not the first time. 
Pringle tells me that your brother frequently joins 
your walks with the children, and Florence has, I 
know, sometimes been of the party. Now, I have 
never prevented your occasionally taking a walk with 
him yourself when you could be spared, but I do not 
approve of young college lads as the walking com- 
panions of my eldest daughter, nor even of the little 
ones, unless personally known to me." 

" My brother is not one whose company would be a 
disgrace, even to Miss Delany, I assure you, madam, 
though he has the misfortune to be a young college 
lad !" cried Dora, firing up at the supposed insinuation 
against her favourite Jemmy. 

" I did not say so. Miss Leighton ; but I must be 
allowed to select my daughter's acquaintance myself, 
and I own I wonder that you do not see more plainly 
the extreme thoughtlessness, to say the least, of your 
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conduct, though the concealment is the part that 
vexes me most." 

" I never wish to conceal from you that James now 
and then met me when out with the children, indeed, 
ma'am,*' said Pora; "and if you beHeve all that 
Pringle says, — it is really too hard'to be at the mercy 
of a spiteful, story-telling creature like her! " she con- 
tinued, half crying, and her voice betraying the irrita- 
tion which she scarcely strove to repress. 

" I do not believe Pringle to be spiteful, and I have 
never known her to tell imtruths," said Mrs. Delany 
coldly, " and I have known her many years. Miss Leigh- 
ton ; however, in the present case, you yourself confess 
that your brother was here for some time, conversing 
and singing with you and Florence — ^in short, received 
as an intimate acquaintance of the house, and this 
without my knowledge. I think it is not strange that 
such proceedings should displease me. You know. 
Miss Leighton, we are to go to England in the course 
of a fortnight, and shall remain there probably for a 
couple of months ; now this absence will give you the 
opportunity of breaking off the habit you have given 
your brother, of walking with you and your charge, 
without hurting his feelings ; but if we are to imder- 
take the journey in comfort together, I must first 
ascertain that you are prepared to observe my wishes 
in this particular on your return." 

"In short, that 1 am to treat my brother as an 
absolute stranger if I pass him on the road, and write 
and tell him that he is not fit company for anybody, 
because he is brother to a governess!" cried Dora, 
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passionately, and hiding her face with her hands, while 
her tears flowed abundantly. 

** If you look on the aflGgdr thus, we had better part," 
said Mrs. Delany ; " but I still hope you will see it in 
a very different light when you are calm." 

*' I can never tlfink that I committed a crime in 
allowing my brother to remain for a little while in 
the garden ; I must feel that I am unjustly treated! " 
said Dora, still weeping. 

" We must part then, Miss Leighton, I cannot re- 
tain in my femUy any one who thinks I am unjnst 
to her. I only hope you may not regret this rash 
conduct when too late." So saying Mrs. Delany left 
the room, and Dora hastened to her own chamber, 
where she was soon joined by Florence. In spite of 
her excited state, Dora had too much good feeling and 
delicacy to speak to her of her mother as harsh and 
unjust; she only lamented the necessity for their 
separation, and spoke of the unfortunate way in 
which this evening's amusement had been misrepre- 
sented by Pringle, as the cause for Mrs. Delany's 
parting with her. Florence regretted deeply that 
her mother would always believe Pringle so impli- 
citly, and mourned over the imprudence which had 
given her the opportunity to do her worst ; and the 
two friends separated late at night, wearied out with 
talking and crying. 

The fortnight which followed this scene was a most 
uncomfortable one to all parties. Mrs. Delany at 
first half expected that Dora would make some 
apology for her hasty and ungovemed temper, but as 
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none was made, she did not herself again refer to the 
subject. Dora, on her part, most unreasonably ex- 
pected Mrs. Delany to speak to her about what had 
passed, and allow that she had been too severe, perhaps 
even entreat her to remain ; but when a day or two 
had gone by, she gave up this idea, and even wondered 
she could ever have looked for indulgence or sympathy 
from one who was disposed to be so harsh a judge. 
She did, however, expect to be treated differently by 
Colonel Delany, when he returned home, about this 
time, after a few weeks' absence ; and was much disap- 
pointed to find that he made no allusion to the sub- 
ject of her departure ; and though kind and polite 
as usual, rather avoided being alone in the drawing- 
room with her, lest she should bring it forward her- 
self. The fact was that the Colonel had too much 
^od sense, and too much confidence in his wife's 
justice, not to acquiesce fully in her decision in this 
matter ; though sorry for Dora, he was too right- 
minded to let his partiality for her lead him into 
what would have been a false kindness to one who 
showed no signs of having repented her fault. So 
she was obliged to seek for sympathy with her mother 
alone, and thought herself the most aggrieved gover- 
JXeBB in the world. 

Poor Dora! Her own pride prevented her from 
seeing that she had no right to expect indulgence and 
sympathy from those she had so justly offended, until 
she should open the way by expressing regret for 
what had happened, and, in fact, owning herself in 
the wrong — ^for that same enemy, pride, prevented 
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her from thinking herself in the wrong; it allowed 
her, indeed, to call herself foolish, imprudent, un- 
fortunate ; but not torong — not one who needed for- 
giveness. Besides, to apologize now to Mrs. Delany 
would, she thought, be lowering her own dignity, and 
make that lady fancy she wanted to be allowed to 
stay, — such a thought was unbearable. "No," she 
cried, " she shall see that I am as ready to go as she 
can be to part with me." 

While thus shrinking from humbling herself before 
her fellow sinner, can it be wondered that Dora's 
heart became less humble before her Gk)d, less awake 
to the whisperings of His Holy Spirit, than it had ever 
been before ? It was truly a cold, dry stage in her 
inner as well as her outward life, and too many an 
evening did she either carelessly hurry through her 
religious duties, or perform them with divided atten- 
tion, and thoughts busy with future plans and earthly 
hopes. Alas for the heart whose fiatwe is not a 
heavenly one, whose plans and hopes all centre in 
earth ! — alas for poor Dora ! well might she often go to 
bed sad and dispirited, and rise wondering where her 
old light-heartedness was gone, though some prickings 
of conscience, some latent compunction, might have 
informed her why she felt so. How merciful was He, 
too, who sent these painful feelings, — who would not 
allow her to be happy while alienated from her Saviour, 
and would fain, amid its wanderings, draw \he proud 
yet often weary spirit to Simself, the " meek and lowUf 
in heart." 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

^obz*» goxinjf Jream. 

It was the evening of Dora's return to her uncle's 
home, and she was seated with him and her mother in 
the dear old parlour, while the children still hung affec- 
tionately around her, and the last rays of an August 
sun beamed cheerily iirupon the united family. 

" Dearest mamma ! it is very delightful to be with 
you all again," sighed Dora, as she pressed her mother's 
hand ; " the sight of your face makes me forget half 
my troubles and mortifications." 

" Then make haste and forget the other half, Dorry, 
my pet," said her uncle, as he leant over her, and 
lifted one of the clamorous little ones from its perch 
on her knee. " Sure it 's an ill-wind that blows 
nobody any good ! and what blows you to us we must 
always think a good one." 

« 

" How kind you are, dear uncle ! I sometimes fear 
that between you and mamma I have been rather 
spoilt, for I believe I cannot bear hard words and cold 
looks so well as I ought." 

" Why ouffht you to bear them at all, love ? " asked 
her uncle. " Por my part, I am quite glad to know 
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you have left that strict, precise Mrs. Delany, grudg- 
ing you every innocent pleasure as she seemed to do. 
I only wonder you could endure the life there so long 
as you did." 

"Tes, indeed," added her mother; "I think you 
have shown a surprising degree of patience, my Dora, 
throughout a most trying life. Indeed, you have no 
cause to be disheartened about yourself, though others 
have chosen to misunderstand you." 

Dora shook her head. " No, dear mamma," she 
said, " I cannot accept your praise, for I know that I 
am not very patient ; but certainly, it would have taken 
a good deal of patience to beai? meekly such severe, 
harsh words as I got from Mrs. Delany on the even- 
ing of poor Jemmy's delinquency. Poor Florence, 
indeed, came in for her share, but it was of much 
smaller matter to her — she knows how fond her 
mamma is of her in the main. I had long felt that 
Mrs. Delany but half-liked me— that her views were so 
strict, and her character po unlike mine, that we were 
not suited to live very happily together, notwith- 
standing her being in many respects very kind to me ; 
and her behaviour that evening fully convinced me 
(though with some pain, on account of leaving dear 
Florence and the children) that it was, as she said, 
" best we should part.*' 

" So now, my dear child, you must think of no more 
situations," said Dr. McNeil, kindly stroking her 
hair ; " we really cannot spare you again ; we think 
our Dora too tender a flower to bear any more of such 
cold winds and buffetings, eh, sister P" 
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" Oh, cousin Dora," chimed in the little ones, " do 
say you will stay with us, and never go away any 
more!" 

Dora smiled and kissed them, but said she could 
not quite promise that. " No, dear uncle," she added, 
"pray do not make me too tender, I have roughed 
it but little as yet, and I am determined to work on, 
for some years, at all events, in the line I have chosen. 
Dear mamma, do not look so anxious, I am sure I 
shall manage better next time, and perhaps make 
some very good friends, who will not quite despise 
me for being now and then late in the morning, or 
such like errors, (of which I do mean to cure myself 
by-and-by ;) so now don't let us talk any more about 
it to-night, I have not yet told you about my journey 
down here, and the new acquaintance I made." 

''Tell me all about it, dear," said Mrs. Leighton, 
taking up her work again; '' I hope you met some- 
body who was attentive and civil to my poor unpro- 
tected Dora." 

" Yes, indeed, and I really needed his attentions, 
for you must know that we met with a little accident 
on the road, about half way between Dublin and 
Cork." 

" An accident ! " cried everybody ; " Oh, tell us all 
about it." 

" "Well, then, I will begin at the beginning of my 
journey, when I left Laurel Villa, — dear me, I can 
hardly believe it was only yesterday morning I 
started ! " 

" Now don't begin to fret about the past, my dar- 

H 
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ling," said her uncle ; " go on with yonr journey with- 
out another sigh.** 

"Well,** continued Dora, "for some time I was 
too much absorbed in my own thoughts to notice my 
fellow trayellers, but at the end of the first stage 
I began to look about me a little, and then found 
that there were only two gentlemen in the coach 
with me, one of whom poHtely offered me the book 
he was reading, and paid me some other trifling 
attentions, occasionally entering into conversation, 
when I seemed inclined. His manners and appear- 
ance showed him to be a true gentleman ; not so was 
a third passenger, who filled up our only vacant seat 
at the second stage. He was indeed a mod; trouble- 
some companion, a vidgar, mean-looking mao, of 
middle age, and equipped in the most absurd way, 
with two umbrellas and several great coats, each uglier 
than the last, a huge parcel of sandwiches, and a 
brandy flask. These articles he enjoyed much to our 
annoyance, strewing crumbs over me, treading on 
my feet, and making himself so disagreeable that my 
neighbour, the polite gentleman, at length interfered, 
and in the quietest way possible, contrived to impose 
on the creature, and keep him in order the rest of 
the way. 

" He had at length dropped asleep, to every one's 
relief, and we were proceeding tranquilly enough up a 
rather steep hill, when I was alarmed by a sudden 
lurch of the coach to one side, followed by an abrupt 
stop, which nearly threw us all out. From the various 
cries ^nd exclamations of the outside passengers, 
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I cUflcoTered tiiat a wheel had come off, the coach 
was partially righted in a few minutes, and then the 
gentlemen aM got out. My civil acquaintance begged 
me to remain where I was, saying he would inforta 
me of the extent of the injury, and whether it would 
detain us long. In a moment he returned to the 
window, and said he was sorry to find, that though 
the coach had received no great injury, beyond the 
wheel coming off, yet as a wheelwright must be sent 
fbr from a distance, we could not get on, at any rate 
for some hours. I was greatly disturbed at hearing 
this, and at perceiving the other passengers, who 
were all men (excepting one or two stout country* 
women), preparing to walk to the next town, which 
I found was little more than a mile distant by going 
across some fields. I did not relish the idea of taking 
this walk with so many strangers, but should have 
attempted it, rather than remain in the coach all the 
time it was mending, as it was getting late, and 
before long would be dark. But Mr. Conyngham 
(for that I found was my acquaintance's name,) kindly 
relieved me from either alternative, by telling me 
that he would walk to the town as quickly as he 
could, and return with a car for me ; adding, that as 
a drizzling rain had just begun to fall, I must not 
think of walking through the. 'flamp fields ; he then 
recommended me to the coachman's care, and hastened 
away before I could thank him. The rest of the 
passengers set off for the town, and I was left in 
possession of the inside of the coach. 

" Before I had thought it possible, I heard the wel- 
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come sound of a car driving up at a rapid pace, and I 
and my baggage were soon placed in it by Mr. 
Conyngham, and we set off to the town. I found 
he bad engaged a room for me at the inn, so I was 
quite comfortable, and really never felt so obliged 
to a total stranger before." 

"Why, indeed, Dora,'* said her uncle, "it's not 
often that young men are so polite in these days. 
When I was a young man, it was always thought a 
matter of course to be attentive and obliging, especi- 
ally to ladies travelling by themselves; but I don't 
see much of that sort of thing now, — each one for him- 
self seems the maxim." 

" It certainly was not Mr. Conyngham's maxim," 
said Dora. " Well, mamm^, the rest of my journey 
was quite safe and uneventful, but very pleasant ; 
so much BO, as to make me forget the disagreeable 
scenes which had preceded it." 

" My dearest child ! what a blessing to have yon 
safe with me again," cried her mother, pressing her 
hand ; " these lonely journeys at your age are not what 
I like for you, indeed. I am most thankful that you 
met with kindness and civility, however, — I wonder 
who this Mr. Conjmgham is ?" 

" A barrister, I believe, mamma ; I know he was 
coming to Cork about some law business ; and I think 
he was a barrister from what he said." 

" I dare say it 's the very man whose father I used to 
know when I lived in Dublin," said Dr. McNeil, 
clapping his knee triumphantly ; " and who is to call 
on me to be lionized about Cork. I had a letter 
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from the old gentleman a day or two Bince, saying 
that his son was coming down here, and begging me 
to show him some attention, as he had no acquaint- 
ance in this city. I little thought, to be sure, how 
weU he would deserve any little civility I could show 
him. 1 am quite deUghted at this, Dora," added he, 
rubbing his hands as he usually did when pleased. 

Dora smiled, and all were silent for a minute or 
two, till interrupted by one of the children, who ob- 
served that cousin Dora had promised to open her 
trunk before they went to bed. "And your bed- 
time is certainly long past, Julia, so I must make 
haste about it, and see what I can find for you to 
dream of to-night." 

" Oh, I know it *8 a doll!" and " I am sure it's a 
top!" and "may-be a picture-book!" cried many 
little voices, and cousin Dora disappeared from the 
room with the happy young folks, leaving peace and 
silence behind her. 

"Well, sister," cried the doctor, as soon as the 
door was closed; "what say you to this little ad- 
venture of Dora's ; don't you think it may prove the 
beginning of a very desirable acquaintance for our 
dear child P I'll be quite surprised if the young man 
is not calling here to-morrow, to ask afber his fair 
companion; and, indeed, if her face hasn't made a few 
holes in his heart, it must be made of granite, or 
something of the sort, for I never hope to see a 
sweeter one." 

"You are right there, John, and I really think, 
though rather pale to-day, she has grown prettier 
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than when she left us. Dear, dear child I—it will 
now be harder than ever to part from her again; 
yet I know she will he wanting soon to start inih 
another family." 

"Don't be too sure of that," replied Dr. McNeil, 
with a wise look ; " if things go as I fancy they will, 
Dora won't be in such a hurry to leave us, and 
perhaps we may pai*t with her for something better 
than the place of a teacher. Mark my Words, Isabella, 
something will come of that young man's attentions, 
and it shan't be my fault if there don't !" 

" Ask him to dinner to-morrow, if you can, brother, 
and you will really be doing me a kindness; but, 
remember, we must not attempt to hurry matters— 
pray don't be imprudent in your kind imxiety for my 
dear girl." 

" Neyer fear, I'll leave the young folks to manage 
their own affairs — that's my notion." 

" But one word more, John, before Dora returns," 
interrupted his sister ; " there is no need, you know, 
to tell everyhody that she has been a governess, when 
perhaps she may not be so again." 

"To be sure — ^to be sure — ^a word to the wise — ^I 
understand you," said her brother, with a sage nod. 
" Ah ! here comes my Dora, as in old days, just in 
time to make tea for her old uncle." 

Mr. Gonyngham did call the next day. He was 
duly asked to dinner, and his pleased alacrity in ac- 
cepting the invitation was very favourable to Mrs. 
Leighton's newly-born hopes. The evening passed 
Tety pleasantly to the whole party. Mr. Conynghamy 
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besides being a remarkably bandsome, gentlemanly 
man^ was lively and agreeable in conversation, and 
also especially fond of music, so that Dora's most 
remarkable accomplishment was well appreciated by 
him, and he looked as if he thoroughly felt his own 
exclamation to the worthy doctor, as they both stood 
by the piano, listening while she sang an Irish ballad, 
'' One could listen to that voice for ever, and not know 
that time was passing — ^ou must send me away, 
doctoi^ when I ought to go.'* 

"That I wiU!" cried the deHghted doctor; "I'U 
torn you out by the shoulders when we are quite 
tired of you ; but to tell the truth, I am not very apt 
to be weary myself^ when our little Dora there is 
singing — ^ah ! you'll soon find out that her voice is not 
the only sweet thing about her." 

** Perhaps I have done so already — ^remember, my 
acquaintance with her is of earlier date than this 
evening." As Mr. Conyngham spoke, he made his 
•way up to the piano, and asked Dora if she had no 
duets they could sing together. Dora was well pleased 
by the demand, she produced several duets, and they 
sang till the party broke up. 

Now followed a few short weeks of great enjoyment 
to Dora. Dr. McNeil, anxious at once to lionize his 
young acquaintance, and amuse his niece while at home 
with him, arranged various little excursions either into 
Cork or up the river ; or to the various interesting spots 
within reach of a pic-nic which are found in that 
neighbourhood. 

Every one knows how quick is the growth of an 
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acquaintance under circumstances such as these, 
especially as Mr. Conyngham was generally asked, 
on such occasions, to accompany them home to dinner 
or tea, when his business did not interfere. Poor 
Dora had never been so happy in her life ; the cloud 
that had been cast over great part of her youth 
by her father's long illness, together with her resi- 
dence with him in a retired part of France, during 
the year previous to his death, had prevented her 
from sharing much in the pleasures of social* inter- 
course with young persons of her own age; and 
therefore, though so undeniably pretty and attractive, 
she had never been much in the way of those atten- 
tions she must otherwise have met with. All the more 
flattering, therefore, were the attentions and evident 
admiration of her new friend, — so flattering, that they 
led her to forget to watch her own heart, or seriously 
to examine the character of him who had attracted it. 

One day they were returning from a boating ex- 
cursion down the river, with Mrs. Leighton, and some 
of the children, Dora — as she leaned back in the 
boat, and let the water gently ripple against her 
hand, while a sofb breeze heightened the colour in 
her cheeks, and blew refreshingly through her hair 
— looked and felt as unlike the same creature, so 
proudly maintaining her own dignity in Mrs. Delany's 
school-room, a few weeks back, as could possibly be. 

Mr. Conyngham, who had been rowing, presently 
resigned his oar to the boatman, and sat down beside 
Dora. ''How delightful this is!" he exclaimed^ 
glancing at his companion's glowing face: '^I can 
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do nothing but wonder at my own good fortune, which 
has turned my sober little journey, prompted by the 
dullest business, into so charming a trip ; for truly, 
thanks to your kind uncle, Miss Leighton, I have 
passed such a fortnight as I shall not soon forget ! 
and how I shall ever drag myself away &om this 
sweet place to return to Dublin, I know not." 

" Do you soon leave Cork ? " asked Dora. 

"In a few days, I fear," he replied; "but I need 
not say, it will not be my last visit to this town — 
certain sweet notes, which one cannot hear elsewhere, 
will be ringing in my ears, and sadly interrupting my 
business; but. Miss Leighton, do you never visit 
DubHn?" 

" Oh, I have often stayed there," said Dora, with a 
slight hesitation of manner, caused by the recollection 
of her last residence near that city. 

" And will again soon, we may hope," continued 
Mr. Conyngham; "I must hope it, indeed, to make 
me go back with at all a good grace. Yet I can well 
imagine how ill you would be spared from your home 
and family." 

" Circumstances have obliged us to part — ," began 
Dora, and stopped short, for that same pride which 
had so often led her to speak when she had better 
have been silent, now sealed her lips, when her heart 
told her the most ingenuous course would have been, 
simply to mention what those circumstances were-^ 
what her own position in life, in fact, was. It was 
really, on her part, no deliberate calculation that kept 
her silent, but a false shame with which she faintly 
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struggled for a minnte or two, and while shh hesi- 
tated, the opportunity for speaking was past, for Mr.. 
Conyngham having heard something about Dora's re- 
cent loss of her father, thought she was alluding to 
some family break-up connected with that event, and 
hastened to change the subject, by turning to Mrs* 
Leighton, who had discreetly appeared too much occu- 
pied in listening to the chat of her little niece and 
nephew, to hear what they were saying. 

About two or three davs after this excursion, as 
Dora was sitting in the parlour, soon after breakfast, 
superintending the work of one of her little cousins, 
she was surprised by the announcement of Mr. 
Conyngham at that hour, and felt more than sur- 
prise when she learnt he had come to take leave of 
her. 

"I cannot believe it is parting for long," said he, 
as Dora despatched the little girl to call her aunt; 
^ for if I do not first meet you in Dublin, I shall be 
obUged the sooner to find my way down here ; indeed, 
I know not how the law will prosper under such 
inducements to idleness as my recollections will fdr- 
nish/' 

*^I think I told you that I have a brother at 
Trinity College?" said Dora, looking down at her 
work ; ** I should like you to know him.*' 

"Will you allow me to introduce myself to your 
brother. Miss Leighton P it would be a great pleasure 
to me, indeed, to make your brother's acquaintance." 

Dora gladly assented, and silence ensued, for she 
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found it difficult to summou conversation from the 
fluttmng state of her spirits. 

Mr. Conyngham first spoke— he placed before her a 
little drawing that he held in his hand — one of the 
few sketches, he said, which he had found time to 
make, and which he begged her to accept. " Do not 
look at it now," he added ; " let me have the happiness 
of thinking that anything belonging to me has had 
power, for a few moments, to detain your thoughts. 
Ah ! here comes Mrs. Leighton, and that cruel word 
' good-bye ' must alas be soon said, for the coach starts 
directly." 

A few minutes more, and the last hurried adieux 
were spoken — spoken by looks even more tenderly 
than by words, and Mr. Conyngham was gone, and 
Dora hurried to her own room to avoid the observa- 
tion of her anxious mother, whose eyes tenderly fol- 
lowed her. 

When Dora had reached her room and locked the 
door, she proceeded, with a beating heart, to examine 
the drawing she had just received. It was a very 
pretty view of the river and surrounding scenery. In 
a boat on the river only two figures were discernible, 
and in tiny writing at the bottom, her quick eye 
could detect the weU-known lines from Moore, 

" Oh, there *8 nothing half so sweet in life, 
As Lore's young dream I " 

Mrs. Leighton, always too impatient where her 
child's interests were at stake, and too apt to mistake 
that child's true interests, was almost disappointed 
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that Dora had no sort of engagement to tell her of^ 
as her hopes had half led her to expect. Yet, on 
consideration, she felt that the evidence of growing 
attachment, on the gentleman's side, was all that she 
ought to expect. 

Some weeks, however, passed away, and nothing 
more was heard from or of Mr. Conyngham, and Dr. 
McNeil found, on inquiry, that the young man was 
not yet independent, nor likely to be so for some 
years, which accounted to the doctor for his not 
being in a hurry to make a proposal to Dora; and, 
indeed, rather shook his expectations on the subject, 
as he was not quite so romantic as his sister. It was, 
however, more difficult than before, for Dora to per- 
suade her mother that it was absolutely necessary for 
her, on her brothers' accoimt, to accept a situation 
which was offered to her about the month of October, 
through the intervention of a friend who had been 
kindly looking out for her ever since she had left 
Mrs. Delany. By dint of the representations of her 
daughter, Mrs. Leighton was at last brought to see 
that for the present, at least, there was nothing better 
to be done, unless she would take James &om 
college, and her two boys from school. So once more 
the poor mother consented to part with her beloved 
child. 

Before leaving home on this new experiment in 
governess-ship, Dora had the pleasure of a visit from 
Jemmy, who had been staying up in Dublin in order 
to read, and now came down to pass a few weeks 
with his uncle. It may be imagined how the affec- 
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tionate brother reproached himself as having been so 
nnwittingly the cause of his sister's losing her situa- 
tion, though he got rid of part of this self-reproach, 
by abusing Mrs. Delany very heartily for her harsh- 
ness and severity, declaring that after all she was 
the greatest loser in the whole matter, for she would 
" never get another Dora ! " This meeting with James 
was very, cheering, indeed, to aJl partieB, and enabled 
the mother better to part with Dora, and her more 
cheerfully to go forth again on her labours. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

$ora at Pnl^oU £ustle. 

A TEW weeks more found Dora settled in the famity 
of Mr. Peter Mulhall, a wealthy distiller, whose esta- 
blishment as far surpassed that of Colonel Delauy, 
in luxury and show, as it was inferior in elegance and 
refinement. Dora had been easily persuaded to 
accept the situation on account of the very handsome 
salary offered her; and also from the near neigh- 
bo\u*hood of Mulhall Castle (so the good man had 
been persuaded to name his abode) to Cork, from 
which it was only nine or ten miles distant ; so that 
her mother and uncle would be quite within reach ; 
but a single interview with Mrs. Mulhall had con- 
vinced her that she must not look for the companion- 
ship to which she had been accustomed; and that 
she would have certain disadvantages to contend with, 
although she would be free from the particular evils 
of her last situation. 

She was now beginning to get acquainted with all 
the members of the family, as well as with her own 
charge ; there were two grown-up daughters, neither of 
whom bore any resemblance to Plorence Delauy, though 
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the eldest, Anna Maria, was a handsome, showy .girl 
and very lively; but the strong tinge of vulgarity 
that appeared in her voice and manner, made Dora 
little inclined to regret the distance with which the 
young lady thought fit to treat her. Margaretta, the 
second daughter, was quieter and consequently less 
vulgar, but she followed her sister's lead in almost 
everything, and of course, therefore, was equally dis- 
tant towards the new governess. 

The two younger girls, of nine and twelve, were 
Dora's pupils, and very troublesome she found them to 
manage; for having been left to the exclusive care 
of very second-rate servants, during their early child- 
hood, and subsequently to that of an inferior and 
ignorant teacher, they were quite unaccustomed to 
obedience or good manners, and hated the sight of 
a book ; so that as soon as lessons were got through, 
they escaped from the society of their governess, 
with an eagerness which was galling to her, when she 
remembered the affection of the little Delanys and 
her games of play with them. 

The irregular scrambling ways, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulhall had been brought up, seemed to have 
remained in their family, though the poverty which 
had formed some excuse for such habits, had been 
exchauged for great wealth; no petty tradesman 
keeping only a maid-of-all-work, (or thorough-servant, 
as she is called in Ireland,) could liave had meals 
more unpunctually served than the sumptuous re- 
pasts of Mulhall Castle; and Dora now and then 
wished for the strictness of Mrs. Delany's household 
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arrangements, which had formerly so annoyed her. 
She generally fonnd it impossible to induce her pupils 
to come to lessons, within an hour of the appointed 
time; and sometimes she had to wait breakfast for 
them till it was near ten o'clock. However, it was 
yet too soon to judge thoroughly of her new situa- 
tion, and the greater degree of liberty she enjoyed 
would, she hoped, counterbalance many small evils. 

About three weeks after Dora's arrival, Mrs. Mul- 
hall gave one of what she called her sworries ; these 
parties were usually attended by all her acquaintance 
who were near enough to come, and occasionally by a 
few of higher pretensions than the members of her 
own circle, and who only came to her house for the 
sake of eating her ices, and drinking her husband's 
champagne, but who derived nearly as much entertain- 
ment from most ungratefully laughing at the upstart 
manners of their host and hostess. 

On these occasions the governess was " sent for " 
(we cannot say that her presence was^ requested^ as 
the message was never couched in such polite terms). 
Mrs. Mulhall wa« aware of her musical powers, and 
very proud of having secured them, and wished both 
to exhibit her prize and entertain her guests. In 
general, Dora might join the family circle if she chose; 
but as she was then left to sit in a comer and not 
made welcome in any way, she had already begun to 
prefer the solitude of a well-furnished schoolroom, with 
a good piano. Now, however, she was seated at the 
instrument in the splendid apartment known as the 



''best drawing-room/^ and singing one song after 
another, at Mrs. Mulhall's desire. 

** Another Italian song, if you please, Miss Leigh- 
ton. Mrs. Kelly delights in Italian, and indeed so I 
do myself, and it's all the fashion too. Didn't they 
have that song in the Italian Opera, in Dublin ?" she 
added, interrupting Dora in the middle of a rather 
difficult passage. 

"I dare say so, ma'am, I never was there," and 
Dora resumed her song. 

"Were you ever at the opera in Dublin, sir?" 
asked Mrs. Mulhall of a young man, who was 
engaged with an ice, near the sofa on which her ample 
form was resting. 

" What did you say, ma'am ? The opera ? Oh, 
yes ; but you know it is only occasionally we have an 
Italian Opera in Dublin, as I much regret, indeed." 

" Small loss, too," exclaimed Mr. Mulhall. " I hate 
to hear singing in a foreign lingo ; why can't they 
sing so as one can understand ? Miss Leighton, will 
ye give us a cheerful old tune, and let those tweedle- 
dee things alone. Strike up Rory O'More or Qttrry 
Owen, now, and set the young folks dancing." 

"Oh my, Mr. Mulhall, how can ye mention them 
low tunes!" cried his wife. "Miss Leighton shall play 
some elegant !French quadrilles, if the young ladies 
and gentlemen wish to dance, — you know plenty, I am 
sure," turning to Dora as she spoke. 

" I know several, ma'am." 

" Very well, then give us some of your best, till 

I 
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Mrs. Kelly hears what a fine player you are. I have 
been telling her there 's no such musician in Ireland !" 

" I fear she will be sadly disappointed, then," replied 
Dora, smiling, as she turned over the leaves of her 
music-book. 

The young people commenced dancing, while Mrs. 
Mulhall resumed her conversation with her acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Kelly, who was a kind of rival to herself in 
h&r establishment and desire for display. 

" As I was telling you, ma'am, I consider my new 
governess quite a prize— she is so clever, I understand, 
not that I care for books myself, but my daughters must 
get all sorts of instruction — sure, if their papa couldn't 
afford it, I 'd like to know who could, — but as I was 
remarking to you. Miss Leighton is a superior creature, 
and plays splendidly, they say ; she was only in one 
family before she came to me — an English lady, I be- 
lieve — altogether I was in luck to get her, though, 
indeed, she is in luck to find such a situation, not a 
doubt of it!" 

And Mrs. Mulhall settled the folds of her volumi- 
nous yellow satin gown, with an air of supreme satis- 
faction. 

" She looks rather young, and almost too pretty, I 
would have said," observed the other lady. 

" Oh, my dear, as to that — I don't see a bit of beauty 
about her, and any ways, my Anna Maria need not be 
jealous of any one ; who would look at Miss Leigh; 
ton when she was in the room P Margaretta ! come 
over, dear, and tell me if my coffoor is coming down. 
I fancy the feather on the right side is loose." 
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"It's right enough, ma' ; it's meant to hang that 
way," replied the amiable daughter, giving, however, 
a skilful touch to her mother's head-dress, which, with 
its feathers, ribbons, and wig, was altogether a some- 
what cumbrous affair, and could hardly be as comfort- 
able as it was gorgeous. 

" Let me hand you one of them ices. Miss Leigh- 
ton," said Mr. Mulhall, good-naturedly, observing 
Dora's weary looks. " Tou seem as tired as anybody, 
and I don't see why you shouldn't get your share of 
what is going on," and he shut her music-book with 
one hand, while he handed her an ice with the other. 

The young people looked dismayed. " Oh! papa," 
cried the eldest daughter, " we are not done dancing 
yet — don't stop the music, pray!" 

" Indeed, Mr. Mulhall, I wish you would not inter- 
fere so," added his wife in a loud whisper. " What is 
she here for but to play ? She may rest and eat ice 
afber the company are all gone." 

Dora's fingers were at work again in a moment, 
but the remark, which of course she had overheard, 
wounded her more than perhaps it ought to have done, 
considering' the opinion she had already formed of Mrs. 
Mulhall ; but she was new to this kind of trial, and the 
pain inflicted by any expression was not measured by 
the estimation [n which she held the maker of it. 

At length the evening was ove^ — the last guests 
had departed, and the weary young musician was suf- 
fered to retire, and enjoy the rest she so much needed. 

The next day (as usual after one of their late par- 
ties) was a most uncomfortable one to all the household, 
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every one was late, — ^it was noon before the parlonr 
breakfast could be removed, and Miss Anna Maria took 
her morning's meal in bed ; her young sisters cotdd 
not be induced to look into their books at all, on the 
plea of fatigue, — ^the servants were tired and cross, — . 
the mistress lazy and fretful, — the poor governess pale 
and jaded, and the drawing-room presented a scene of 
con^sion from the relics of last night's gaieties, which 
no one had yet cleared away. 

One person alone did not suffer from the revels, 
because she had not shared in them in any way : this 
was Mr. Mulhall's niece, a girl of nineteen or twenty, 
who resided in his family, as she was an orphan, and 
had been left quite unprovided for. An accident had 
made her lame and slightly deformed, for which rea- 
sons she was quite as willing to shun the amusements 
of her cousins, as they were desirous of keeping her 
away from them. Their pride made them dislike to 
hear strangers ask compassionately who that poor 
lame girl was, and to be obliged to answer that she 
was one of their family. Ellen Henessy, therefore, 
lived almost by herself. She appeared, indeed, at 
meals, (except when they had company, which was 
very often the case,) and her limping step might occa- 
sionally be heard crossing the hall, or her pale coun- 
tenance seen glancing among the evergreens of the 
shrubbery ; but this was all that Dora had yet seen of 
her, and her own relations seemed to see even less ; 
for with the exception of her unde, who now and then 
addressed a kind word to her, or helped her to some 
delicacy at table, none of them ever appeared aware 
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of her preaenoe, — scarcely even of her existence. On 
this day, however, it chanced that Dora came in her 
way, and an acquaintance sprang up between them 
almost instantaneously. 

As her pupils would not learn, and their mother 
would not interfere to enforce their governesses au- 
thority, Dora not very unwillingly took a book into 
the garden, and strolled about among the flower-beds, 
or rested on the seats, much at her ease, till voices 
from the terrace warned her that Mrs. Mulhall was 
coming out' to show some visitors the hothouses, of 
which she was exceedingly proud, though hardly know- 
ing a magnolia from a buttercup. On hearing the 
approach of the lady and her guests, Dora turned 
down into the shrubbery, just in time to avoid them 
as they stepped out of the glass door upon the lawn. 

In the shadiest part of this shrubbery, where no 
one else cared to go, sat poor EUen, so deeply engaged 
in reading that she did not perceive Dora till quite 
close, and then she started so that her book fell to the 
ground. Dora sprang forward to pick it up at the 
same moment ; the lame girl coloured with surprise 
and gratitude, for the smallest civility in her uncle's 
£Eunily was quite new to her. 

" You are very kind," said she, taking the book 
firom Dora's hand; '* perhaps you would like to sit 
here," she added, rising from the garden-chair she 
had occupied, " it is such a nice, quiet spot ; and I see 
you have brought out your book, too. I am going in, 
for I do not venture to sit long out of doors, I take 
cold so easily." 
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" I would rather walk to the house with you," re^ 
plied Dora, struck with the slowness of her move- 
ments as she began to walk ; '* you shaU take my arm, 
for I am sure you are lamer than usual." 

" Oh, Miss Leighton ! don't think of such a thing ! 
I am quite used to limp about unassisted, and would 
not trouble you for the world ; I assure you I am very 
little worse than usual to-day, if at aU. it is my own 
fault, for sitting in the shrubbery, which may be a 
little damp." 

Dora, however, persisted in making her accept the 
unlooked-for aid of her more vigorous arm, till they 
reached the house by a circuitous route, which avoided 
the front-windows. 

" Now, do not come in. Miss Leighton," said EUen, 
" or I must feel that I have spoiled your walk." 

*' Indeed, I had rather not go out again now, I have 
been loitering about the garden long enough, and I 
insist on helping you up those steep stairs. Why do 
you choose the back-stairs to get to your room ?" 

"Oh, my aunt is so annoyed if any of her fine 
friends meet me Hmping up her grand staircase ; and 
as I can only ascend veiy slowly, such encounters 
were frequent enough when I first came here; so 
now, except early in the morning, I generally go 
up by the back staircase. After all, what does it 
signify?" 

" I think it does signify a great dealt" exclaimed 
Dora ^ " it. signifies that you are unkindly treated ; 
looked down upon by those who ought to cherish you 
most tenderly, if they had any feeling." 
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*' Hush, dear Miss Leighton, you may be overheard, 
and I'll never forgive myself, if I am the means of 
bringing you into trouble : here is my little abode at 
last," she added, as panting for want of breath, she 
attained the last step of the last flight of stairs, lean- 
ing on Dora's arm; "many, many thanks for your 
kindness." 

** May I come in and see your room ?" asked Dora. 

" May you ? What a question ! I assure you, Miss 
Leighton, I have too few visitors, not to be proud of 
welcoming any one who is kind enough to climb so 
high.'* As Ellen spoke, she opened the door of her 
little chamber, which was but poorly furnished, consi- 
dering the luxury and splendour of most parts of the 
house, but the neatness of all the little arrangements 
made it look cheerful, and two or three beautiful gera- 
niums were in bloom at the window. 

"Are they not pretty?" said Ellen, observing 
Dora's look of admiration. " Ther under-gardener gave 
them to me ; he raised them from cuttings, on pur- 
pose, knowing what a pleasure they would be to me ; 
was it not thoughtful and kind P" 

" I wonder," answered Dora, as she took a seat be- 
side her new acquaintance, " that your relations c(m be 
so hard-hearted, so utterly neglectful of their invalid 
cousin, as to leave her dependent for her only pleasure 
upon a poor gardener's kindness, while they are roll- 
ing in wealth, and never grudge themselves anythiug 
that money can bring ; — it is really odious^— the way 
in which those girls and their mother treat you gives 
me a very bad opinion of them !" 
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''Pear Miss Leightoxi, do not tempt me to feel 
bitikerlj againcit those to whom I am indebted for fi 
homid/' said Ellen, mildly; " I know thej are selfisb, 
but some day, perhaps, their eyes will be opened, and 
they will see things very differently ; great wealth i*J 
a temptation, I believe, in itself, and especially to 
those who have not been brought up to the enjoyment 
of it, and whose education has been below their pre- 
sent station. You know I am, in reality, less to be 
pitied than they are, for I have nothing to lose, and 
they are, alas, so devoted to the pleasures of the 
world, that if it pleased God to take away their 
riches, they would be quite wretched!*' 

"I am sureyow must be quite wretched as it is!" 
returned Dora, warmly; "an orphan — lame — ieeble 
in health, friendless, and alone ; neglected by those 
around you, and with no one to love ! ** 

" Oh stop, dear Miss lioighton, — it is your kind ' 
and compassionate feelings that lead you to speak so, 
but indeed I am not nearly so ill off as that. Friend- 
less ? Oh no — ^have I not a Friend who never leaves 
me ? An orphan ? — when my father and mother died, 
the Lord in His mercy took me up, and could I be 
desolate while He is near me ? Ah no ! — ^when I sit 
here alone, and think of those that are gone, and 
of meeting them in a world where sickness and 
infirmity cannot come, where no unkind word or look 
will mar our joy — ^I quite forget my troubles, and fc^ 
so happy!" 

" Dear Ellen — ^I envy you such feelings," said Dora, 
affectionately squeezing the invalid's thin hand; — 
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" you are, I see, happier in your sweet patience, than 
those vain, worldly people in their mirth. Ah, I was 
sick of it all yesterday, I assure you : I went to bed 
repeating texts out of Ecdesiastes, last night, or 
rather at two o'clock in the morning !" 

" Toil were playing nearly all the time, were you 
not, for them to dance ?*' said Ellen ; " how tired you 
must have been ! it was hard on you really to be the 
sole musician. But won't you play a little for me 
some day, when you are not tired ? — you are so kind 
that I am growing bold, you see. When you are 
practising by yourself, — ^if I might sit in the school- 
room and listen, it would be a rare treat for me !" 

" How happy it will make me to afford any pleasure 
to one who has so few!" said Dora. "Come when- 
ever you like — you will see," she added, smiling, " we 
are to be friends." 

Ellen's pale face brightened at the thought ; Dora's 
pleasant manners and lovely face had, ere this, at- 
tracted her strongly, and she had sense and native 
refinement enough to perceive and appreciate the 
superiority of the young governess to her employer's 
&mily : the idea, therefore, of having Miss Leighton 
for a friend, was delightful beyond expression to the 
orphan girl. 

" You are good, indeed, to hold out such a hope to 
me," she said ; " but you must not spoil me in your 
kindness,*^! have my little pleasures, even in this 
narrow room ; and when I am able to get out, the 
flowers delight me as much, nay, more, I believe, than 
their possessors. Then I have what is better than 
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pleasure, you know — messages of love, and mercy, and 
peace, which I find in this blessed Book," laying her 
hand on a well-worn Bible, her father's only legacy ; — 
" and bright hopes to gild my duller hours." 

"I wish I could feel all that," said Dora, "but I 
cannot; my dull or sad hours are never brightened 
by anything while they last; the future is so 
distant." 

" Ah, to you, it seems so, no doubt ; but I, having 
been always so delicate since my accident, and not 
being likely to live long, do not feel as if it were dis- 
tant; and life is uncertain to all, at the best." Dora 
gave a faint shudder, for the subject of death was one 
she always shrank from. "I trust, however," con- 
tinued Ellen, " that God will long spare you, to be 
the delight and comfort of your fifimily — as I am sure 
you are — and to be a kind friend to His afflicted 
children. There, I must not let you stay longer with 
me, the tea-bell is ringing, and the children must be 
tired, for they were so late last night ; they will be 
ready for bed soon after their tea." 

" Come to the school-room after they are gone," 
said Dora, " and I will play for you ; indeed, it is my 
usual hour for practice," she added, seeing that Ellen 
hesitated to accept the invitation, from the fear of 
tiring her* "And now good-by till seven o'clock, 
then," — and she kissed her with a look of fr^nk and 
affectionate sympathy that brought tears to the eyes 
of the deformed girl, for no one had kissed her since 
her mother died, except the old servant, who had 
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brought her to her uncle's, and who, with tears and 
caresses, committed her to the hands of cold-hearted 
and strange relatives, so that Dora's kiss brought back 
a tide of sweet and sad memories, besides filling her 
heart with tenderness towards her new friend. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

"Wb have said that Dora's pupils were far from being 
the most tractable in the world. They hated their 
lessons, and, indeed, scarcely ever learnt anything she 
set them to do, so that the poor governess found her 
labours as unavailing as they were wearisome. It 
must have required an energy and perseverance be- 
yond what Dora possessed, to bring these untamed 
colts into anything like order, especially as their 
mother, though ready enough herself to bestow a good 
slap or shake on her darlings, for being " bold to her,** 
could not endure to see them controlled by any one 
else; and by her ill-judged interference she spoiled 
what small chance of authority the governess might 
have. Dora could not but recollect with a sigh, how 
firmly and judiciously Mrs. Delany had always sup- 
ported her authority over her pupils, while their early 
habits of obedience and good discipline made the little 
Delanys appear in pleasing contrast to the young 
Mulhalls. But retrospect could do no good now,, she 
thought ; and it certainly toas very useless, to one who 
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still regarded her past trials as the restdt of ill luck 
or misfortune, not as caused hy her own fault. 

One day, shortly after the grand " soiree," which 
had so excited yoiing and old, in Mulhall Castle, — 
Dora's pupils had taken into their heads to be eyen 
more troublesome than usual, tormenting their poor 
governess in every possible way. The youngest, 
Susan, at last got so insolent and iinbearable, that 
Dora desired her to take her book into the comer, 
and stand there the remainder of the lesson-hour. 
But she found that to enforce even this mild punish- 
ment, was easier said than done* Miss Susan posi-* 
tively refused to obey the command, and on Dora's 
taking her by the hand to lead her to the comer, she 
snatched it away, and gave her governess a smart slap 
in the face. 

" This will never do, Susan!" cried Dora, provoked 
beyond endurance ; " little girls who are so naughty 
as to slap, must themselves be made to feel what pain 
is." So saying, she gave the child a slap on her hand, 
which she certainly well deserved; whereupon Miss 
Susan set up a shout loud enough to summon the 
whole house, and suddenly bursting from Dora's 
grasp, rushed out of the room, screaming, "I'll tell 
mamma, I will, you nasty, horrid woman, and she 'U 
come and punish you 1" 

Aghast at such unheard-of audacity, Dora turned to 
Jemima, to see what effect was produced on her by her 
sister's behaviour. She, however, looked well amused 
at the whole scene, and on her governess reproving 
her for laughing at anything " so shocking," she re- 
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plied, most unconcernedly, " Sure you wouldn't have 
me cry about it, Miss Leighton, it 's not the first time 
I 've seen her in a rage ! " 

"I am afraid not," said Dora, gravely; "but now 
finish your lesson, while I go and look for this ill- 
behaved child." 

" I wouldn't trouble about finding her, Miss Leigh- 
ton ; may-be she 's run to mamma, and don't we all 
know she 's mamma's pet, and she won't ever believe 
a word against her ? " 

At this moment Miss Jemima's sapient remark was 
justified by the appearance of Mrs. MulhaU herself, in 
high wrath. " I '11 thank you, Miss Leighton, not to 
lay finger on my children again ! " cried she, in her 
loudest tones, " they are not used to get whipt, poor 
pets, and they can't stand it ; and what 's more, it 's 
not fitting for them, considering who and what they 
are. There 's Miss Susan crying herself sick with the 
treatment she says she got from you ! " As Mrs. 
Mulhall paused to take breath, Dora interposed, and 
began a calm explanation of the matter, but was in- 
terrupted by Jemima, who exclaimed with a loud 
burst of laughter, " Well, ma, I never did hear such a 
story. Sure, Miss Leighton never whipped Susan at 
all, she only gave her a little pat on the hand, because 
she was very bold and slapped Miss Leighton in the 
face ; I wish she had whipped her, I am sure, she 'a 
such a torment!" 

" Hold your tongue, miss, I never asked for your 
opinion!" said Mrs. Mulhall, sharply, but beginning 
however to perceive that she had been a little pre- 
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mature in her censure of Dora. " "Well, Miss Leigh- 
ton, as you did not intend, I see, to hurt my poor child, 
we '11 pass it over, for I know the best of us will be 
a little hasty sometimes, and Susan is a little too 
playful and giddy, may-be, though she didn't mean 
any harm, so " 

" Stop, Mrs. Mulhall," exclaimed Dora, "you have 
not yet heard vn/y account of this business, and it is 
fair you should do so." And she forced Mrs. MulhaU, 
very unwillingly, to listen to her, while she related the 
whole scene ; and then added, " and now, ma'am, I 
really must observe, that if you will not establish my 
authority with your children, and permit me to ex- 
ercise it without interference, I must at once give up 
my post here." 

Mrs. MidhaU. was alarmed at the decisive tone in 
which these words were spoken. She was far from 
wishing to lose a governess she really prized, and 
piqued herself on possessing. She began to talk 
Dora fair, to say she saw that she had been mistaken, 
and she hoped Miss Leighton would forgive Susan,; 
she would send for her directly to beg pardon. 
" Jemima, love, will ye run and call your sister here, 
she's hiding away in my room, I do believe; 'twas 
but a bit of fun on her part, I 'U be bound," added 
Mrs. Mulhall, as Jemima for a wonder obeyed, and 
ran off. " She 's such a high-spirited creature, and so 
young, too ! and we mustn't be hard on the young, 
you know. Miss Leighton, for wasn't we once just 
like them?" 

Dora shook her head ; " I am quite ready to forgive 
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Susan, of course," she said, "but indeed there wds 
no fun in the case ; and believe me, ma'am, you will 
feel so to your sorrow one day, if you do not check 
her now." 

" Ah then how you talk, Miss Leigtjbon ! one would 
think she had committed a crime, or that you 'd 
never seen a chiLd in a passion before. Sure children 
will be children, do what you can. Ah, here comes 
Susan; now, my darling," added the tender mother, 
turning to her, and addressing her in tones at once 
wheedling and deprecatory — "you must beg Miss 
Leighton*s pardon, because you was rude to her I am 
afeard ; do now, pet, and then we won't say any more 
about it." 

Susan, however, did not open her mouth, and her 
mother was obliged, after a good deal of coaxing, to 
leave her alone, remarking to Dora, as she waddled 
out of the room, " She never can speak when she feels 
.much, but I know she is very vexed to have grieved 
you. Miss Leighton ; so I am sure you 'U think no 
more about it." 

No signs of repentance, however, ever did appear in 
Susan ; her grief only showed itself in her remaining 
very sulky the rest of the day, and never answering 
when Dora spoke to her. 

The following day was Sunday — anything but a day 
of rest at Mulhall Castle. The servants were as busily 
employed, if not more so, than on other days, and the 
children were even more noisy and troublesome thaa 
at other times. So at least it seemed to Dora, who 
often fled to Ellen's room, as the only quiet qpot in 
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tlie bousB) and one to which no one ever took the 
trouble of mounting. On this Sunday, however, some 
unlucky thought made the young torments intrude 
even into this peaceable retreat. Dora and her lame 
friend were seated at the little window, enjoying a 
quiet conversation, when the door was burst violently 
open, and Jemima and Susan entered. 

**Now, what brings you here, children, to disturb 
your cousin?" cried Dora.' "Have you asked her 
leave to come in ?" 

" Leave, indeed," retorted Jemima ; « fancy my ask- 
ing her leave ! Isn't every room in the house papa's P 
As to Miss Ellen, she has nothing at all belonging to 
her, I know, — her very gown is bought by ifiamma." 

" I insist on your leaving the room this moment^ 
you rude, ill-behaved children ! " exclaimed Dora, 
scarcely able to restrain her indignation—" or else I 
shall go instantly to your papa, and ask him to inter* 
fere!" 

" And I shall go to mamma, and she will say I have 
as good a right to come into Ellen's room as you have» 
'—besides, what harm am I doing ?" 

Ellen here interposed, — " If you will be quiet^ my 
dears," said she, "you will not only do no harm, but 
I shall like to have you, and I will read to you with 
pleasure ; I have a book here that would interest you, 
I think." 

" I don't want any of your stupid Sunday books," 
answered Susan, insolently, and begmning as she spoke 
to puU the blossoms off Ellen's favourite geranium. 
Ellen mildly begged her to desist, but as she continued 
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— evidently from a wish to annoy — Dora dexteroudj 
lifted the plant out of her reach, with a severe repri- 
mand ; upon which Susan jumped on a chair, and endea* 
voiu*ed with outstretched arms to snatch the pot from 
her governess, who held it high upon her head. — " Get 
down this moment, child," she cried, hut as she spoke 
her gown was so violently pulled from hehind by 
Jemima, that she lost her balance, and would have 
fallen, had not Ellen with difficulty saved her; but 
the geranium, alas ! dropped from her hand in the 
scuffle, and the pot was broken to pieces. 

The children laughed at her dismay, as she gathered 
up the poor bruised flower, whose best blossoms were 
crushed to pieces. Dora had much difficulty in re* 
straining her temper at this conduct, which was indeed 
sufficiently trying ; but Ellen's whispered entreatiea 
that she would be calm, induced her to confine the 
demonstration of her displeasure to a very few words, 
while with no small exertion of strength, she suc- 
ceeded in turning the refractory intruders out of the 
room. She then hastened to look for their father, 
whom she found enjoying his afternoon's nap by the 
library fire. Her sudden entrance roused and rather 
startled the old gentleman, and in a sleepy tone he 
asked if anything was the matter. 
. Dora apologized for troubling him, but begged hi-gi 
to permit her a few minutes' conversation. 

Mr. Mulhall nodded, and pointed to a chair, and 
.'she at once entered on her troubles, by relating to hin^ 
all that had occurred, and how badly his daughters 
liad behaved, adding, that unless he would support her 
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authority over them, she really must leave the family, 
as Mrs. Mulhall objected to her punishing the children, 
and they would not obey her without such means, 

" Object to your punishing them. Miss Leighton ? 
why, that's ridiculous!" cried he. " What on earth 
is a governess for, but to punish P Punish any way 
you like, I beg ; and if you can bring those creatures 
into order, I'll be thankful to you, — a couple of spoiled 
Inonkeys as they both are !" 

" Well, sir, if you would speak to Mrs. Mulhall, — 
or to the little girls themselves, in my presence P" 
she added, seeing that he winced a little at the 
former proposition. 

" I'll do that, — I '11 speak to thei^ at once ; — where 
are they?" said he, rousing himself with a mighty 
effort, and getting up. 

" I hear their voices on the stairs," said Dora, open- 
ing the door ; and at the same moment her pupils ran 
towards her, exclaiming, "Ah! Miss Leighton, ma 
says we are to go into Ellen's room whenever we like, 
and she ought to think it very kind of us to visit 
her!" 

"Very kind to come meddling and spoiling her 
things, you bold creatures!" cried their father, ap- 
pearing from behind Dora, his usually good-humoured 
face quite red with anger; "I'll teach you to go 
poking yourselves where no one wants you, and then 
disobey your governess when she tries to teach you 
your duty!" So saying, he caught the nearest cul- 
prit, and bestowed on her a hearty box on the ear, 
while her sister took warning and escaped. " Now, 
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Miss Leighton, punish them as much as ever you 
will," said he, as he returned to his arm-chair, " and 
rU thank you." 

Dora was not fond of extreme measures, and thought 
that desultory boxes on the ear were usually apt to do 
more harm than good ; hut awy punishment, short of 
cruelty, must be better than absolute anarchy ; and 
she therefore rejoiced in the results of her appeal. 

The young ladies certainly were more quiet and 
submissive after this, and gaining from their father*8 
rebuke rather more respect for their governess, they 
even began after awhile to show some gleams of better 
conduct. But no steady improvement could be ex- 
pected from children who saw their teacher treated 
with disrespect, and at times even with insolence, by 
their mother and grown-up sisters ; and Dora was too 
inexperienced to perform her hard task as well as it 
might have been performed. She mentally resolved 
that she would not permanently remain in such a 
family, but that she would endeavour to bear her 
present discomforts through the winter, and then seek 
for a change. 



CHAPTEE XL 

^ 9^S*^ ^leasttre, nvib its €bzt. 

" My daughters want to go and see the Eegatta at 
Cove, to-day, Miss Leighton," said Mrs. Mulhall, 
entering the school-room one morning earlier than 
she was usually down stairs ; " and you must go with 
them, it will be a treat for you, indeed ; I can't go, 
for it's such a cold, blowy day ; the sea will be very 
rough, and even the river, I don't doubt; but they 
are all bent on going, so I suppose they will." 

''Does it not seem rather a risk on such a day, 
madam?" said Dora, glancing at the window; "I 
think there will be a storm before long." 

" I wouldn't wonder if there was, indeed ! but my 
daughters must get their wish ; if they are not afeard, 
you need not be. Send the children to dress directly, 
and pray make yourself as smart as you can, Miss 
teighton : I thii. with the salary I Jve, you might 
afford to dress a little more in the fashion than you 
do ; upon my word, I think you don't do us the credit 
you might!" 

" My family, madam, require a great part of m^ 
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salary," replied Dora, drawing herself up proudly ds 
she spoke. 

" Very selfish of them not to let you dress as any 
one belonging to our family ought, I declare ! But 
now make haste, and get ready ; and you, too, Jemima 
and Susan, run, darlings, or your sisters will be tired 
out, waiting for you." Mrs. Mulhall quitted the room 
as she spoke, and soon after, poor Dora, who was 
always ill on the sea, if it was the least rough, joined 
the young ladies in the hall, with a countenance much 
at variance with theirs. 

During the first part of the excursion, however, the 
weather was not quite so bad as she had. feared, and 
though too dizzy to enjoy the gay scene, she indulged 
a hope of their all getting through it without accident, 
or even a wetting. But in this she was mistaken ; 
for while the young people were in the height of their 
amusement, black threatening clouds began to lower 
ominously — ^the sailors exchanged looks, and every one 
foretold a storm. 

"Do let us go home by land. Miss Mulhall I" 
cried Dora, " we can easily get a conveyance here, and 
it wiU be much safer ! " 

" We did not ask your advice," replied the young 
lady, insolently, " and I believe we will go as we came; 
there will be quite time enough." 

Margaretta, the second sister, hesitated; but as 
Anna Maria was positive, she soon gave way, and 
Dora had no power to oppose them further. So they 
proceeded on their way homewards, and the boatmen 
now directed their course more towards the middle of 
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the river, whicli was very wide about this part. They 
also, to Dora's terror, put up a sail to catch the rising 
wind, in hopes of furthering their progress. Miss 
Mulhall began to laugh at Dora's pale face and 
frightened looks, and made some remarks about her in 
a loud whisper to her brother and a friend of his who 
accompanied them, and who were equally ready to quiz 
the poor frightened governess. 

Soon, however, every one's merriment began to 
subside, aa the signs of a coming storm became more 
evident, and a few heavy drops of rain falling on Miss 
MulhaU's new pink satin bonnet, made that young 
lady utter a scream quite out of keeping with her 
boasted bravery. Between anxiety for her bonnet, 
and terror at the storm, she altogether lost her pre- 
sence of mind, and snatching up Dora's large wrap- 
shawl which hung over her arm, she hastily enveloped 
her whole person in it, at the same time peremptorily 
desiring the boatmen to " make for the shore without 
delay." 

But the boatmen declared that they " dared not go 
nigh the shore just yet," as it was rocky, and not fit 
to land at — and the only safe plan was to endeavour 
to reach the little pier they had started from. 

Now the whole party became infected with the 
general panic, and, to say the truth, the gentlemen 
were nearly as much alarmed as the }adies, Marga- 
retta was sobbing — the children clinging to Dora 
howled in chorus : Miss Mulhall alternately scolded 
snd bribed the boatmen to make haste, while the 
young gentlemen tried to assist with their advice, 
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about the management of the boat, but were soon 
put down by the sturdy sailors, who declared they 
could get on without their help. The rain now 
came down in torrents, and poor Dora suffered the 
most, as Miss Mulhall had taken fast possession of 
her plaid, and the rest of the party were too much 
bent on protecting their own coats or bonnets, to 
think of sparing her anything. At last, however, one 
of the boatmen, as he paused to light his pipe, saw 
her shivering with cold, and good-naturedly threw his 
own coat round her, muttering something at the same 
time, with a glance at Miss Mulhall. At last, through 
the fast-increasing darkness and beating rain, Dora 
thankfiilly espied the little boat-pier from which the 
party had set off in such high spirits that morning. A 
few minutes more, and they stood dripping and trem-> 
bling on dry land. There was no word of gratitude, 
however, expressed by any of the party for their 
safety, — they only thought of hurrying to the car- 
riages sent to convey them home; though Miss Mul- 
hall did just find time to scold the footman for not 
having provided them with more umbrellas; — then 
throwing Dora her shawl, without a word of apology 
for having made use of it, she hurried off with as 
many of the party as could be crammed into the car- 
riage, leaving little Susan to foUow, with her governess, 
in the open car. 

The drive was fortunately a very short one, and the 
storm besides was nearly over, so that without much 
further wetting, though wretchedly chilled and wearied, 
they reached Mulhall Castle, — a contrast to the gay 
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party who had left its gates at nine o'clock that 
morning, Mrs. Mnlhall met them at the hall door, 
full of all the anxiety and disquietude she had been 
Buffering for her pets ; while she and her maid were 
busy pulling off their wettest things, and listening to 
their adventures, and the gentlemen hurrying off 
to their respective chambers, Dora slipped into the 
library, the door of which stood ajar, to warm herself 
at the fire she saw blazing there before going to her 
room. 

A gentleman was standing before the fire-place, and 
what was her surprise, when he turned round and 
showed her the too-well-remembered featiu*es of Mr. 
Conyngham ! He, on his part, seemed no less asto- 
nished, but his countenance beamed with pleasure, as 
advancing to greet her, he exclaimed — 

" You here, Miss Leighton ! this is indeed a most 
unexpected pleasure ! I am delighted at last to meet 
you again!" 

" Do you then know this family ? Are you come to 
stay here?" asked Dora, as with short-coming breath 
and glowing cheeks she held out her hand. 

" Yes ; I know a little of them, and the old gentle- 
man has often pressed me to come for a few days to 
stay at his castle ; and when at last I got a short holi- 
day, I thought I would come — ^hoping to see you on 
my way — but on calling at your uncle's, I found you 
were not there ; little indeed did I expect to find you 
staying at this very house !" 

"I am — that is — " began Dora with a faltering 
voice. 
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"What has happened ? You look quite ill, — and all 
drenched with rain, too," cried Mr. Conyngham. "Ah! 
I see, you have been one of the party on the river, that 
Mrs. Mulhall was so anxious about. It was rather 
late in the season for such an excursion, indeed — ^I 
ought not to detain you from changing your wet dress 
— I trust you will not take cold, but just warm your- 
self for a moment before you go," and he took her 
hand to draw her towards the fire ; but while she — 
overcome by contending feelings — was struggling for 
courage to tell him her true position at Mulhall Castle, 
the door opened, and Mrs. Mulhall rushed in. 

" Miss Leighton ! " cried she, harshly, "why couldn't 
ye show yourself, and not have every one calling and 
hunting for you, just at such a time as this, when ye 
knew ye was wanted ? Why the children are quite* 
sick with their &ight, poor pets ! Go this minute and 
help to strip them, and see they get a warm drink ! 
Sure," she added, as Dora, crimson with mingled shame 
and ang^r, dashed out of the room, " sure, where is 
the use of a governess if she don't come and make 
herself useful without such a piece of work !" 

" A governess ! ' ' exclaimed Mr. Conyngham. " Miss 
Leighton your governess !" 

Dora heard the tone of painful wonder in which 
these words were spoken, as she paused on the stair- 
case for a moment ; she waited for no more, though 
Mr?^ Mulhall's coarse voice and laugh sounded in her 
ears as she flew up stairs. She just saw that the chUdren 
were undressing, with half-a-dozen maids^to help them. 
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before a roaxing fire, and then hurried to her room 
to change the damp dress, of which, in her agitation, 
she was scarcely aware. 

Yes, she had seen him again, but how P She had 
been insulted in his presence, lowered in every possible 
way— and how was he feeling — ^how. would he act to- 
wards her now P In the distraction of her thoughts^ 
she did not at first perceive the presence of the gentle 
Ellen, who had been waitiug for her in her room, and 
now came forward to help her. " Dear Dora," she 
said, " I was in such anxiety about you ! Thank God 
you are safely returned after this fearful storm !" 

" Thank you, dear Ellen, for your kindness," replied 
Dora, clasping her hand with brimming eyes, '* it is 
pleasant to find that some one has been anxious about 
one, — for I don't believe these people would care a 
straw if I were drowned ; their poor governess may 
sink or swim for aught they mind about it, so as they 
themselves are safe. Oh, what a family, — I am weary 
of them all!" So saying, Dora sank into a chair, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

" I am sure you feel ill, dear Dora, and no wonder 
— ^your clothes axe all wet!" cried the affectionate 
Ellen, beginning to pull off her shawl and bonnet as 
quickly as she could. "Do let me help to undress 
you, Dora— and then lie down," she continued, " for I 
see you are suffering I" 

"Ah, you are very kind!" sobbed out poor Dora, 
unable between agitation and exhaustion longer to 
repress her feelings, and she leaned her head on Ellen's 
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shoulder, whfle she, with nimble fingers, reKeved her 
of the damp dress, and gave her every care and atten- 
tion that sympathy and tenderness could suggest. 

Dora's nature was too open, and her heart was now 
too full, to allow her to attempt concealment with her 
friend, and she at once poured forth the tale of her 
sorrows. At Mr. Conyngham's name, Ellen exclaimed, 

" Oh, I heard my uncle and aunt talking of that 
person the other day, and saying that he was coming 
to stay here ; but I little guessed you were the attrao 
tion to Mulhall Castle!" 

" No, no, you are mistaken," said Dora ; " I am not 
the attraction, for he did not know I was here ; — ^hear 
my story to the end, dear Ellen ; he was as surprised 
as I was, when I burst in upon him in the Hbrary just 

now; and he fancied me a guest, and " Dora's 

Toice almost failed her. 

** What ! he did not know you were governess here p 
Well, I suppose you undeceived him ; but why look 
so troubled, DoraP he would only like and esteem 
you the more for undertaking such a duty to help 
your femily." 

" I had no time to explain anything," replied Dora^ 
" for Mrs. Mulhall rushed in, and took the matter out 
of my hands, by sending me off with a violent scold-p 
ing, to look after the children ;— I only saw his look 
of astonishment, — I waited for no more." 

*' Had he not known, then, that you had already been 
a governess when you first knew him ?" asked Ellen. 

Dora blushed. " No," she said ; " I did mean to men- 
tion it, but somehow the right time never came-— and 
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mamma, wHo ought to bave spoken of it, rather shrank, 
I believe, &om so disagreeable a subject, and so he 
went away without knowing the fact." 

" Forgive my saying so, but I really don't see why 
you found such a difficulty, in speaking of a position 
which is surely no disgrace," observed Ellen, simply. 
"You cannot think any one who really liked you, 
could like you the less for devoting yourself, for your 
brothers' sake, to the hard but honourable labour of 
teaching ? No one at all worthy of you could be so 
mean." 

"I don't know — " stammered Dora; "perhaps I 
fancied more than was tnie about his liking me-at 
all events, people don't like to, to — " She stopped 
short, and hid her &uce on Ellen's hand. 

"To marry a governess, would you say? I don't 
think, Dora, a man who could support a wife, and 
who really loved, would care about the fact of her hav- 
ing been a governess the least in the world, unless it 
were to love her the better for the hardships she had 
undergone, if the case were, like yours, one of un- 
selfish devotion to others. If this man is really worthy 
of you, you will see it is as I say, — I only wish 
you had told him all, long ago ;— but you ought to 
take the first opportunity, I think, of explaining 
everything, and, dear Dora, he cannot^ I am sure, esti* 
mate you in any degree by the way in which he hears 
you spoken of in this femily." 

" I suppose I mu9t speak to him about it now. Oh^ 
I wish mamma had told him, or that I had not been 
guch a coward!" said Dora. 
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" I dare say it was harder than I fancy," said Ellen, 
consolingly ; " I know so much less of the world than 
you, and am so used to being looked down upon ; be- 
sides, I never can imagine any one looking down upon 

" What a lesson of patience you are, EUen ! how 
can you ever get used to such treatment as you receive 
here ? I never could — ^I cannot bear my own share 
even." 

" Oh, we can learn to bear it, dear Dora, or how 
could we become followers of our blessed Saviour, who 
was scorned of all men, you know ? only think what 
an example He has lefb us ! if He bore so much for 
us, must not we try to bear our little crosses meekly ? 
Tet I trust you may be spared much of this hard 
lesson, if it be His will. And now let me leave you 
to rest a little, for you look tired out; don't come 
down again, but try to sleep — and oh, Dora dear, try 
to pray I " 



\ 



CHAPTEE XII. 

The whole of the day following the regatta, Dora was 
kept up stairs in close attendance on her pupils, who 
had suffered more than herself, being more delicate, 
from their exposure of the previous day, and were 
kept to bed by severe cold. On the day after, all the 
family who were well enough, w^nt out on a long ex- 
cursion, only returning to a late dinner, so that she 
did not see Mr. Conyngham again till he came into the 
drawing-room, with the rest of the party, at tea-time. 
Dora was making tea, while Mrs. Mulhall dozed on 
the sofa, and Miss Mulhall was seated at the piano, 
excruciating the ears of the only person in the room 
who possessed any taste. Perceiving, however, on 
Mr. Conyngham's entrance, that he did not seem 
musically inclined, (for he went to look at some 
prints at the opposite end of the room, bowing 
slightly to Dora as he passed,) Miss Mulhall left her 
seat, and went in search of her worsted work at the 
same table. 

" There 's Anna Maria run off, and I want another 
tune," observed Mr. MulhaU., who had drawn a chair 
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near the piano. " Come, Miss Leighton, we'll be glad 
of yowr song now, and that's always ready when it 's 
wanted, we know ! " 

Dora rose to obey, with downcast eyes, and a feel- 
ing of nervousness she could not subdue ; fortunately, 
however, long habit enabled her fingers to perform 
their task much as usual, and she trusted no one would 
observe their trembling. "When she had schooled 
herself into calmness, by playing one or two airs, 
she complied with Mr. MulhaU's desire, that she 
would sing an Irish ballad. She sang one and then 
another, and the sweet plaintive tones of her voice 
hushed many of even the most determined talkers 
into silence and attention ; one little incident, how- 
ever, nearly upset poor Dora's assumed tranquillity ; 
suddenly raising her eyes, (which had been bent on the 
piano,) at the conclusion of a little ballad which had 
been an especial favourite with Mr. Conyngham, in 
the days when they sang together, she encountered 
that gentleman's earnest gaze, as he stood leaning 
against the piano, with his eyes fixed on her. He 
coloured when she looked up, and turned aside aa 
though to address a remark to some one near him, 
while Dora, flushed and agitated, would have left the 
instrument as soon as she had finished her song, but 
was requested or desired by several voices to go on 
singing ; so she went on till relieved from her agita- 
tion by seeing Mr. Conyngham leave the vicinity of 
the piano, and seat himself on a distant sofa near 
Mrs. Mulhall. Then, indeed, she felt calm, but a 
wretched chill crept over her. a sort of restlefl3 
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weariness which she could not long endure, she 
thought, and as soon as possible she slipped out of 
the room. 

'' I must try and speak to him, anything is better 
than this suspense, and one word will tell me how it 
is to be," said she to herself, as she nervously paced 
her little room. " Would I had told him long ago ! 
but then poor mamma ! she wiU be disappointed any 
how, I fear — yes, 1 camiot doubt it." Yet while say- 
ing this, Dora stiU clung to the thought that if she 
would explain her motives to him, Mr. Oonyngham 
must feel differently, must at least esteem her for her 
sacrifice; and perhaps her very conceabnent might 
be flattenng, in short she was completely ia doubt ; 
and ia this most unpleasant state of feeling, she re- 
tired at last to her doubtful rest. 

On the afternoon of the following day, lessons being 
over, and the children dismissed to play, Dora went 
to refresh herself by a quiet stroll in the garden. She 
instinctively chose the most secluded of the shrub- 
beries ; but the preoccupation of her mind prevented 
her seeing where she went, till a sudden turning 
brought her in front of an arbour where Mr. Oonyng- 
ham was seated, with a book in his hand. To turn 
hastily away — wondering whether he would follow 
her — was the work of a moment. She did not venture 
to look back, but walked quickly on, and presently, 
with a beating heart, heard his voice by her side. 

"You have dropped your parasol, I think. Miss 
Leighton," he said, presenting it to her with quiet 
politeness. Dora thanked him with rather a trem- 

L 
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bling Toice. '* I cannot yet^" he continued, as lie now 
Tralked "by her side, " get over my surpnse at finding 
you here ; I had not the least idea that you thought 
of becoming — " he paused. 

" Of being a govemeas, you would say," said Dora, 
forcing herself to speak calmly. — " Oh, yes, I had 
already been one for a short tim^e.'* 

" I am very sorry— that is, I thought you seemed 
to have sudi a pleasant home at your uncle's — to be 
so indispensable to him and your mother." 

" I have, indeed, a most happy home, always open 
to me, with my idear unde," said Dora, with a falter-* 
ing voice, — " but I have brothers to be educated, Mr. 
Oonyngham, and owing to severe losses sustained by 
my dear father in his lifetime, this could not be done 
without such a step on my part." 

" Dear me, how very hard on you ! I am sure it 
must be very painful for one of your birth and educa* 
tion to be forced into a position so beneath you 1 " 

" I am, of course, very sorry to be obliged to leave 
mamma, and all I love," replied Dora, while the tears 
started to her eyes .; " but my regret is confined to 
that ; — for I cannot believe that any situation of use- 
fulness and respectability is beneath a lady, or can 
ever degrade her." 

** That is, of course, a very right eentiment, and 
you are most generous and disinterested in under* 
taking what you do for the sake of your brothers; 
but if I might venture an opinion, I would say, it is a 
pity they allowed you to take such a step, for it i? 
one that cannot be retrieved ! " 



^ You speak as though, ia becoming a goverziees; I 
have^acfcually low^ed myBel^ Mr. CoiiyDgham," cried 
Dora, warmly; "but, belioYe me, no position, no 
duties — though far homeliei? than what I have under-i 
taken — can ever lower* us, etcept in the eyes of those 
whose esteem we do not value, as they belong to the. 
worldly or the vulgar !" 

" When you have seen more of life. Miss Leighton^ 
you will perceive that; we must sometimes be more led 
by the world's eaiiimation of things than we would 
desire,*' replied he. " And ^ou were formed to be the 
charm of that world youprofess to despise ; you must, 
then, allow me to regret that you have quitted your 
proper sphere, and the companionship of your equals 
-*^o that for a. flBiw momients' conve:raia.tion we must 
be indebted to a chanoe-meeting in the shrubbery." 

"I was in tihe drawing-room yesterday evening, 
sir," said Dora, colouring ; ** but perhaps it is not the 
way of the world to aoknowledge old acquaintances at 
such a time— and believe me," she added, rather 
haughtily, " I do not desire the notice of any who 
would not consider me as worthy of it now as for- 
merly 5" aad she walked rapidly on. 

"You are proud. Miss Leighton, and it becomes 
you well — ah ! had your pride but kept you at 
home — " he stopped short, and instantly resumed in 
a very different style, while he hastily left her side : 
" Ah, Miss Mulhall, we were looking for you, your 
mamma wanted you, I think." Dora turned round 
as he spoke, and perceived Miss Mulhall coming 
towards them. 
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amatebrs, and was no verj fazilliaaii affidr. ^ Well 
wearied was Dora before she found Imr serriGes no 
longer wanted, and conld slip away to her own room. 

What was ber dismay, however, on reaching this 
longed-for retreat, to find it invaded — ^a pair of g^atk* 
Bian's boots first met her eye at the door, and on 
entering she fonnd other signs of its having been 
made over to a gentleman's use; she stood silent 
with indignation and surprise, when a liousemaid came 
bostling in. 

" Oh ! Miss Leighton, sure this is not your room 
at all, at all now, dear! The misthress wanted it for 
young Mr. [Fitzgerald that came this morning quite un- 
knownst and unexpected, along with his mamma — ^and 
«he couldn't send her ladyship's son up to that little 
room beside Miss Ellen's, she said, it wasn't fit for 
the likes of him that 's used to the best, eo we had to 
ready up your room for him." 

**And where am I to go — and where are all my 
things?" said poor Dord., nearly overcome between 
weariness and annoyance. 

^ I gathered them all up and took up stairs, miss. 
Indeed, I was vexed to have to do it without so muck 
as saying * by your lave ' — but the misthress hurried 
me on, and the housekeeper would have rolled up your 
things in a fine mess herself, if I hadn't carried them 
off as quick as thought. This way, miss — ^here's a 
light— the next door to Miss Henessy's !" 

The maid now hastened away to bed, and Dora 
entered her new dormitory*— a small and comfortleeB 
room, with wretehed aeeommodatioa — and set it to 
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rights as wdil as she could by the Ught of a waniiig 
tallow candle* Fatigue made her at length indilfereBt 
to every minor ill, howeyer, and she gladly threw her- 
self on the little bed, and soon sank into the deep sleep 
of weariness and sorrow. Her rest^ however, was of 
short duration, a sensation of strange chilliness roustsd 
her before long, and made her aware of the coldness 
and dampness of the sheets, which she had not noticed, 
unfortunately, in time. 

She now rose and wrapped herself in her plaid 
shawl, but it was long before, eyen with this precau- 
tion, she could get warm enough to sleep again, and 
when she did, her slumber was unrefreshing. 

She awoke in the morning with pains in all her 
bones, and the feeling of a severe cold, so that at first 
she hesitated to get up ; but the fear of being thought 
fiuiciful, aided by a strong wish for the sight of the 
school-room fire, induced her to make the effort. 

Accompanied by EUen, she went down stairs, but 
they found the school-room fire unlit, and a sleepy 
housemaid only just undoing the shutters. 

" How comfortlesa ! '^ she exclaimed ; '' I suppose we 
must go back to our rooms i" 

''How cold you are, I am sure yon are ill!" said 
Eilen, taking her hand; and Bora confesoing.that she 
thought she had taken cdd from & damp bed, her 
fiiend was all solicitude^ in a moment. She hastened 
to light the fire herself^ and prepare breakfaat, while 
{he maid, in compliance with her gentle but earnest 
entreaties, used more despatch than usual in getting 
the room into a habitable state. 
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She then — haying ascertained that the children were 
tired, and chose to breakfast in bed — gave Dora a cup 
of tea, which somewhat revived and warmed her, A 
maid presentlj.afberwards came vnth a message from 
IVtrs. Mulhall that Miss Leighton was to go to her 
room directly. 

Dora went accordingly, and found the lady sitting 
up in her bed, her fat face shaded by a dirty lace 
night-cap, while a gaudy silk shawl covered her 
shoulders. A tray, with breakfast things, stood on 
one side of her, and a jewel-case, with a variety of 
ornaments, on the other. 

"Oh, Miss Leighton!" she cried, "come over and 
speak with me. Did ye see my daughters yet ? — did 
ye hear the graud event of last night? — love land 
music together^ you see ! ha, ha ! Would ye hand me 
that smelling-bottle P I am terribly excited! Last 
night I was in screeching hysterics — all from joy !" 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but yhat event are 
you speaking of?" asked Dora, in a trembling voice. 

" Sure is it what event, you ask ? Haven't we all 
been looking for it ? Didn't Mr, Conyngham show 
most marked attentions to my sweet child this long 
while ? But, doubtless, you are not used to that kind 
of thing. Well, he has proposed to her. Miss Leigh- 
ton; he spoke to her papa in terms of the highest 
devotion and greatest attachment ; and Mr, MulhaU 
came off to me directly, to learn if Anna Maria was 
disengaged, and so forth. It was quite late, and I 
was nearly stripped, but I went that moment to her 
room, and she confessed, with the greatest agitation— 
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for she 's a feeling creature — that he had gained her 
heart ; then she got so excited, I had to send for a 
gl^ss of strong camphor and water, before I could get 
her composed ; — and no wonder. So that 's the whole 
affair. I didn't see Mr. Conyngham yet ; he was off, 
Mr. Mulhall says, the minute he got his consent; 
but no doubt they had made very sure of one another 
before speaking to us — the sly creatures!" She 
paused for breath, and then added, '^ He is making a 
fortune, I hear, but that's no matter to Mr. Mulhall 
and myself; for if our child mightn't marry for love, 
I don't know who might!" 

Dora was now allowed to put in a few words of quiet 
congratulation, and Mrs. Mulhall was too engrossed 
in herself to observe the effort with which she spoke. 

"Now, Miss Leighton, I have something for y6u 
to do. We don't know when the wedding may 
be ; he is in a hurry, I understand, and small blame 
to him, indeed ! She, of course, wants to wait ; but, 
meantime, I 'd like to have all ready, so I want ye to 
go into Cork aboilt these jewels, and speak to my 
jeweller to have them set in the newest style. Or 
you can write a note, and that will be better, and 
explain it all to him, for I '11 want ye in the house for 
some other things by-and-by." 

She gave several ornaments to Dora's care as she 
• spoke, and then gave some further directions about 
them. 

" I will do my best, ma'am ; but I know nothing 
of jewels ; and besides, I am feeling very poorly to- 
day — I fear I may not do your business very well." 
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" Oh, you'll do well enough, no doubt;" and Bay- 
ing Bhe must noi^ ring for her maid, and get up, she 
allowed Dora to depart. She was met by her pupils, 
all fuU of the same subject, and able to attend to 
nothing else. Her own mind was in a whirl, for, till 
the meeting in the garden, she had hoped for a very 
different ending to the afSsar ; and even that had not 
prepared her for this hasty, and, as she must beHeve, 
mercenary engagement. 

Before night her cold became so much worse, and 
attended with so much fever, that she was obliged 
to yield to Ellen's advice, and fairjly go to bed, and 
even promise to let the apothecary be sent for, if the 
morning found her no better. Ellen sat by her, 
tenderly watching her, and trying to soothe her ex* 
cited feelings, which were irritated by illness and 
over-fatigue. 

*^ After all, dear Dora, I must feel that you ought 
to rejoice in the midst of this disappointment," said 
she. " What a lot are you saved from ! Who would 
not rather be the toiling goveni^s, ay," she added, 
smiling, " or even the lame girl, than the wife of that 
selfish, worldly man?" 

"Don't think I waste a thought on him!" cried 
Dora, starting up as she began. " No, Ellen, I was a 
fool to listen to a word he said — ^to believe any of those 
heartless attentions. But that dream is phst, and I 
am thankful to be awake, and will have no more 
dreams for the future. The only way to be happy is 
not to think of the future at all." 

**Not the only way, dearest, surely," interposed 
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Ellen, mildly ; " have we not a future which no human 
power can deprive us of, and whose brightness can 
illumine our every-day life, and even shed a light on 
our darkest hours ? Is not He faithful who has pro- 
mised rest to the weary spirit that trusts in Him ? 
Oh ! Dora, our fault is not looking forward enough ; 
for how short would our present appear, if we looked 
as we ought to a heavenly home !" 

"Dear Ellen, I wish I had your faith!" sighed 
Dora ; " but now read me one of your sweet hymns, 
I am sure that will do me good." 





I 'Wll^i ^ _ _ rfi^&o, _ ^5ar^§ 





CHAPTEE XIII. 

flora's Sick-|l00m> 

"Is the poor governess sick all this time?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Mulhall, one morning, when, his younger 
daughter having been unusually troublesome, he had 
for the first time been struck with the fact that their in- 
structress was absent, which accounted for their being 
in everybody's way instead of in the school-room. 

" She is indeed, and more 's the pity," replied his 
wife, with but little compassion in her countenance, 
however ; " it bothers me greatly to have her fall sick 
just when she had got the children into good order ; 
and Jemima was getting on with her music beautifully, 
and now she won't play a note ; neither of those girls 
wiU ever mind me, it 's very strange ! I do wish Miss 
Leighton would make haste and get weU, I am fairly 
tired out with her being so long in her room, more 
nor a fortnight, upon my word." 

" Sure, you should have a doctor to her, poor girl ! " 
observed the more good-natured Mr. MuIhaU ; " Hig- 
gins, the apothecary, does very well for a cold or so, 
but I am afeard he 's making no hand of her at all." 

" Why, really, Mr. Mulhall, if we send all the way 
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to Cork for a doctor, we '11 have to pay him, and I 
thought the family apothecary, that always treats my- 
self when I have anything the matter, might be good 
enough for my governess ; besides, she keeps saying 
that she wiU be well directly, and so on ; I fancy she 
is not very bad, but that she just makes a great deal 
out of a trifle, and likes lying in bed and being watched 
and nursed all day by that silly Ellen." 

" Well, I think, after all," persisted Mr. Mulhall, 
" that she would be glad to come down to a room with 
a fire, if she was able for it, and the weather so damp 
and cold as it is. But teU me now, were not you 
speaking about taking Anna Maria to see Dr. McJN'eil 
for them headaches of hers ? " 

" Indeed, I was thinking of taking her into Cork to- 
morrow, about it ; the poor darling is looking very pale 
these three days, and can't eat a mouthful ; and Mrs. 
KeUy teUs me there 's no one like Dr. McNeil, so I 
would try him for her any way." 

" You might have him come here,' ' said her husband ; 
" the distance is no great matter to him, and then you 
could ask him to look in upon the governess ; wouldn't 
that be just it ? " 

"Sure, and it would, and might save a deal of 
trouble in the end, so I '11 write a note directly ; wiU 
you ring the bell, Mr. MulhaU, and desire a man to get 
ready to take it ; Jemima, pet, look for my new writ- 
ing case, and bring me the gold inkstand over here ;" 
and pufi&ng out a sigh at the thought of the labour 
before her,, Mrs, Mulhall sat down to compose her note. 

It may seem strange that Dora's relationship to Dr, 
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McNeil should not be known to her employers ; but 
ber mother's foolish anxietj to conceal her situatioia 
as governess from their own circle of acqiiaintancey 
had led her to avoid mentioning the well-known, 
physician as her uncle. Mrs. Leighton did not of 
course imagine, that people could long be ignorant oi 
her daughter being a governess, within so short a dis- 
tance of the town where her family resided ; but she 
did hope that the fact might escape publicity for a few 
months ; and she hoped that before the winter was over^ 
Bora would receive eith^ by letter oe in person the 
offer of another home ; and in this idea, she had said as 
little aa possible about Dora's family and connexions, 
and for her part Mrs. MulhaU. had never shown interest 
enough in her to ask any questions about them. 

Dora did indeed feel incluied to send for her und<^ 
when she found herself not getting better ; but she 
feared Mrs. Mulhall would be greatly offended, aa 
the servants told her that the apothecary always 
attended the £a<mily, and was a great favourite with 
the mistress. She always thought that if not better 
" to-morrow," she reaUy toould ask Ellen to write a 
line to Dr. McNeil; but she had the natural fear 
of one in her position, the fear of being thought sickly 
and feeble, or subject to severe illness, imfit for her 
work, in short. On this very morning, however, 
her patience was so far exhausted, that she got the 
note to her uncle written, and only waited for the 
afternoon to get it sent by post, taking the precaution 
of begging Ellen to ask Mrs. Mulhall's conseiit to do 
so, at the first opportunity. 
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But thoiigh Ellen waa on the watoh, no such oppor- 
tunity occurred ; her aunt went out earlier than usua!, 
to lunch with a friend at some distance, and when she 
returned, it was quite late, and post time was passed. 
Poor Dora was just listening to this news with a 
rather disconsolate face, when Dr. Me Neil's car drove 
up to the door, and he got out, little thinking hia 
darling niece was to be one of his patients, but con- 
gratulating himself on the chance that gave him an 
occasion of seeing her. 

Miss Anna Maria was sent for as soon as the 
Doctor was announced, and her mamma began detail- 
ing her symptoms with much volubility. 

" Tou see how pale she is. Doctor ! positively as 
white as the wall, and a lovelier colour than she has by 
nature you never saw — gfehe is grown so thin, too, poor 
pet ! I am getting very anxious about her ; I fear her 
feelings are too much for her strength^ — she is engaged 
to be married — " 

" Hush, mamma ! " cried the invalid ; " how can you 
talk so?" 

" I rather suspect, madam," said Dr. Mcl^eil, when 
they allowed him to put in a word, " that this lady sits 
up too late at night. Yes, yes, I can see — late hours* 
dancing, hot rooms, unwholesome diet, and very little 
exercise in the fresh air ! <^, I know all about it,-^ 
hundreds of such cases." 

''But I assure you, Doctor dear, she has terrible 
bad headaches of late; she is fit to screech with 
them, often and often !" said the anxious mother. 

'' I .don't doubt it, madam, I don't doubt it, such 
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a way of life is the very receipt for getting bad head- 
aches ; I '11 order her something for those headaches, 
too, but mark me, not one bit of good will any 
medicine do her unless she walks out every day, goes 
to bed at a reasonable hour, and is careful in diet/' 

" Diet ! why, Doctor, one would fancy by what you 
say, that you thought she had the appetite of a giant ! 
now upon my word I do declare the child doesn't 
eat the f tdl of my hand for dinner ; and sometimes 
she '11 not make use of a particle of food for a whole 
day except a little ice and a few sweet cakes, or some 
aach trifle!" 

" Well, if she takes my advice, madam, she will be 
able to eat potatoes and buttermilk with a hearty 
appetite in a fortnight or three weeks' time ; and 
that's fifty times better diet than all your sweet 
trash!" replied Dr. Mcl^eil, who while they talked 
had been making his o'bservations on the patient, and 
the habits of the family, to which indeed, through 
Dora's letters, he was not entirely a stranger ; con- 
vinced therefore that the young lady's malady was 
nothing but that description of migraine produced 
by an idle and over-luxurious life, he made his visit 
rather a brief one, after writing a prescription, and 
repeating, more strongly than before, advice which he 
scarcely expected would be followed. 

He was then about to ask leave to see his niece for 
a few minutes, when Mrs. Mulhall forestalled him, by 
begging he would just look in at the governess, who 
had been ailing some days with a feverish cold or some- 
thing of the kind. '* I 'm really ashamed to make 
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you go up BO high, Doctor, for her room is at the top of 
the house, but I '11 be greatly obliged if you will see 
her for a minute ; Jemima will show you the way." 

" lU ! is she, my poop darling I " exclaimed Dr. 
McNeil, " and to think of my not knowing it I " con- 
tinued he, hurrying up stairs after the Httle girl as 
he spoke, while Mrs. Mulhall and her elder daughter 
stared after him with amazement ; '^ to think of my 
never knowing that my own girl was sick — my pretty 
Dora lying up at the top of the house! and me 

wasting my time down there over a ." What ap- 

piellation Miss MulhaU would have received from the 
indignant doctor, however, can never be known, as 
at this moment Jemima opened the door of Dora's 
Uttle room, without the ceremony of knocking, and 
they entered. 

Ellen Henessy was seated by the bed, holding 
Dora's parched hand in hers, while an open hymn-book 
on her knee showed how she had been engaged : the 
furangements of the little apartment, though neat, 
owing to Ellen's kind care, spoke of poverty which 
formed a strange contrast to the splendour below 
stairs. One hurried glance made Dr. McNeil aware 
of all this, and his eye flashed even as he leaned over 
the pillow and kissed his astonished niece, who could 
hardly believe her eyes on seeing him beside her. 

" Oh ! imcle, is it really you ? — how glad I am ! — I 
did not think it possible. And EUen said my note 
had not gone, too! — how is it?" — and Dora looked 
bewildered in her joy, 

^' Never mind, my heart's darling, I'm here, and 
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that 's enougli ; and now I must see what can be done 
for you, my poor child. To think of your being sick, 
and not letting me know, nor your mother either! 
Oh, fie, Dora ! But give me your hand, dear ; why, 
what & little shrimp of a hand it is become since I 
last shook it ! Never mind, though, we 'U soon have 
you well again; don't be uneasy. Now," he added, 
turning to Jemima, who stood staring open-mouthed 
at this strange scene, as it appeared to her, '^ suppose 
you were to leave us a bit, my jewel, and shut the 
door quietly, there 's a good child ! " 

Miss Jemima, little used to be spoken to in this 
manner, floimced out of the room, without obeying 
the last injunction, and rah to tell her mother the 
news that Dr. McNeil was Miss Leighton*s uncle. 
EUen slipped out of the room at the same time, whis- 
pering, as she passed, '^ You will knock on the wall as 
usual, dear, if you want me." 

" And is that poor lame girl your only nurse in this 
vile place, my darling ?" said her uncle. 

" Indeed, she is ; but for her I think I might have 
died. The servants are so over-worked, that they 
have little time to look after me, and neither the 
young ladies nor Mrs. Mulhall ever come near me; 
Margaretta, indeed, did look in the first day I stayed 
up stairs, but her mother desired her not — ^though the 
apothecary assured her there was nothing infectious- 
But dear EUen is as neglected as myself, although she 
is Mr. Mulhall's niece ; she has far more, indeed, to 
endure than I ; yet oh, how much better she bears it ! 
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She never seeniB to think of herself, — and is devoted 
to me now that I am ill. I could hardly have got a 
cup of gruel or whey, but for her. She goes to the 
kitchen, and coaxes the cook into making me some- 
thing nice, and she reads to me by day, and has 
brought her own mattress into my room, that she 
may be near me at night, though she really is too 
delicate to be fit for a nurse." 

" Bless her a thousand times for it all ! '* said Dr. 
McNeil ; " and God does bless such girls. To think 
of that poor, weakly creature being the only living 
thing in this big house that has a heart at all !" 

" I believe, uncle, some of the servants would be 
kind, too, if they were not kept so constantly running 
about after the young ladies' whims, that they get 
tired and cross, poor creatures! Mrs. Mulhall you 
have seen!" 

" That have I, Dora ! — a selfish upstart of a woman; 
actually swelling with pride and vanity ; her conduct 
to you is just of a piece with the rest, but you are 
not going to stay with her long ; once you get well, 
you must come away, if she offered you a thousand a 
year ! My little Dora is not to be had so cheap, she 
must get proper treatment, or no one shall have her. 
But now, love, I must see to your case a little, and I 
think I '11 make free to call this good lame girl, and 
hear what she can say about you." So saying, he 
rapped on the wall, and Ellen came limping in without 
delay, at the sunmions. 

'' Sit down, sit down," said the doctor, placing a 
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chair, " and pray excuse my troubling you, but your 
kindness to my niece makes me wish to ask you a few 
questions about her ; you know a patient's own ac- 
count is not always enough." 

Ellen was about to reply, when the sound of foot- 
steps in the passage made them both pause and look 
round, and to Dora's surprise Mrs. Mulhall herself 
waddled in. 

"My dear Doctor!" she cried, in tones not very 
well suited to a sick-room, "I was not aware Miss 
Leighton had the honour to be your niece ! I am quite 
vexed, upon my word, that she never mentioned it, or 
she should have seen you sooner ; but now you will 
soon make her well, and she shall get every attention 
in life, for her young charge are lamenting her sadly, 
poor pets ; and, indeed, I 'm quite distressed myself 
to see you look so white. Miss Leighton dear ; I had no 
notion you had anything beyond a cold, 'Now, Doctor, 
tell me what she ought to have, and I 'U give orders," 

"Thank you, ma'am," said he, rather dryly; "a 
room with a fire this cold weather would be the first 
thing, as this has no fire-place I perceive, I can carry 
her to it, if she is not able to walk, and if well wrapped 
up, it won't hurt her." 

" Oh, of course, if you think it needful. Doctor ; 
I '11 send the housekeeper, and you can tell her any- 
thing else that is wanted," said Mrs. Mulhall, shud- 
dering as she spoke, for the little chamber was due 
north in its aspect, and a pelting shower of hail was 
at this moment rattling against its ill-dosed window. 
She hastened to leave so uncomfortable a place, there- 
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fore, and the housekeeper appeared in her place a few 
minutes afterwards. 

Though a very stately personage, and rather in- 
clined to despise the young governess, Mrs. Eiley was 
yet too much awed by her respect for doctors in 
general, and especially for Dr. McNeil, with his de- 
cided way of speaking, to dream of opposing any of 
his commands. Dora, meantime, lay half-laughing 
and half-frightened to hear him ordering beef-tea and 
arrow-root, a good fire in an airy room, &c., with as 
much coolness as if it had aU been for Miss Anna 
Maria herself. 

"When the housekeeper was gone, he observed to 
Ellen Henessy — ^whom he had previously questioned 
as to her friend's state — that the poor child was low 
and nervous, and though really ill, thought herself 
much worse than she was. " The fact is," added he, 
stroking Dora's pale cheek, " that she is half-starved; 
it is as much weakness and want of proper comforts 
as anything else ; for as to getting rid of pains and 
aches with that cold wind pouring in upon you from 
the chink in the window, and with no fire, it 's useless 
to think of it ! But a few days of warmth and com- 
fort, and plenty of broth and jelly, will do more than 
any medicine, and I expect to see her well and out of 
doors in a week. You are a great deal worse than 
she is, in the main," he continued, looking at Ellen's 
pallid countenance, and sunken eyes, which yet were 
unnaturally bright. 

" Oh ! I am never well, sir, since an accident I met 
"With in early childhood," she replied. 
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" Poor thing ! I see it, and you don't get the care 
you need, any more than my Dora ; " and he muttered 
something between his teeth, which Ellen pretended 
not to hear. " But never fear, my child, you have 
found friends now. Whoever is kind and loving to 
Dora, is a friend of mine, and of her mother's too ; 
and when she comes to us, which, please God, she 
soon will, you shall come along with her, and pay us 
a visit ; and if I can do anything to amend your 
health, depend on my doing my best." 

" You are very good, sir," but Ellen's voice faltered, 
for her heart sank at the prospect of soon losing her 
only friend, though her unselfish nature would not 
allow her for more than a moment, to regret that Bora 
should leave so uncomfortable a home. 

" And now, my darling, do you think you can walk — 
or hadn't I better carry you? the room ought to be 
ready by this time ; I forget if she said it would be 
down stairs." 

" Only one short flight, uncle, and I think with 
your arm I could walk so far, but I am sure it is 
not ready yet ; they don't do things so quickly in 
Mulhall Castle. I only wonder anything should 
ever be done for the governess, who is a very less 
than the least here." 

" I declare, Dora, it makes my blood boil ! teU me, 
child, are you treated the same way when you are 
well ? for if so, I can't think why you stayed so long." 

"Oh, no, uncle, I had always plenty of liberty, you 
know, and not very hard work, and I couldn't say 
there is anything Kke starving here ; for those at least 
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who can go about, and always be in the waj at meal 
times.*' 

*' Obo ! not a crust to be had at an odd time, 
I '11 answer for it, and as to feelings, or politeness, 
we must go elsewhere, when we want those articles ; 
or rather I should say we must come up stairs to this 
young lady's garret ; " looking kindly at Ellen, as he 
spoke. "Well, after all, Dora, Mrs. Delany had a 
conscience, though she was so strict, she seemed kind 
enough when you were sick." 

" Oh, yes, uncle, nothing could be more so — it would 
be ungrateful of me to forget it ; indeed, since I have 
been here, I have begun to think more of her in many 
ways than I used to do." 

" Now I must not let you talk any more, my child, 
and besides I have to be going myself; indeed, I ought 
to start this moment, for my time is precious, you 
know ; and your poor mother will be longing to hear 
of you." 

" Oh, uncle, don't make much of my illness to 
mamma." 

" 'No, no, trust me for that, I don't want to have 
her storming Mulhall Castle, which would be a plea- 
sure to no one, I fancy. Here is the maid to tell us 
your room is ready at last ; so now, if you, my dear, 
(turning to Ellen) will muffle her up with 6ll the cloaks 
and shawls .you can find, I '11 just help her down, 
and then be off. As soon as she is snugly settled 
in her new abode, she should get a cup of broth, and 
mind you keep up a nice fire ; it will be a cheerful 
companion for both nurse and patient. 1 will be here 
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in a day or two, to see that she doesn^t get well too 
fast." And after establishing his niece in the com* 
fortable room she had occupied on her first arrival, 
the good doctor took leave of her, and hurried down 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

^oxH H ^txBQxi oi €on$tqmtm, 

DocTOU McNeil's anticipationB were sooner verified 
tlutn Dora had thought possible, and after a few days 
of comfort and care, she was well able to come down 
and resume her duties. She resisted her mother's 
entreaties that she would come home at once, because, 
as she now fully intended leaving Mrs. Mulhall as 
soon as she decently could, it did not seem right to 
pay a visit, of even a single day, before she had finally 
given up her situation, especially as she had latterly 
been treated with so much more consideration, al- 
though the reasons for the change were evidently not 
kindness, or regard for herself. Her uncle acquiesced 
in her decision, though vexed not to get her home im- 
mediately ; so Mrs. Leighton was obliged to submit. 

On the first occasion which presented itself, Dora 
spoke, or rather began to speak, to Mrs. MulhaU on 
the subject of her wish of leaving the family ; but the 
lady would not allow her to finish the first sentence 
on the subject ; she thought it was a mere fancy taken 
up in a sort of httff], because Dora had been neglected 
during her illness, and not seriously entertained ; so 
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she cut ber short with assurances of her yexation ai 
the carelessness of the servants, which had exposed 
her to discomfort, and declared that every one in the 
family was delighted to have her well again. As to 
leaving them, it was ridiculous to think of it ; where 
could she find a situation where she would have such 
advantages? "So don'); mention it again, Miss 
Leighton," she concluded, " for I '11 not hear a word 
of it." And as she left the room as she spoke, she 
did hear no more of it for the time, and Dora had to 
watch for another opportunity to explain that she was 
in earnest in desiring to leave Mulhall Castle. 

Meantime, she was treated with much more con- 
sideration than before, on her uncle's account, for he 
was in high favour, as Miss Anna Maria had profited 
so much by his treatment, (which, for the sake of 
regaining her bloom, she had consented to follow with 
tolerable docility,) that both she and her mother 
exalted him beyond measure. 

Besides, Mrs. Mulhall had begun to miss Dora in 
several ways, and consequently to value, and wish to 
retain her. Her parties had been less pleasant when 
deprived of Miss Leighton's music ; the dancers com- 
plained there was no one to play for them, and the 
amateurs looked wistfully at the piano, and took 
leave early when they found there was to be no 
singing. Dora was therefore welcomed to the drawing- 
room on the first evening of her reappearance there. 
Greatly, indeed, did Mrs. Mulhall think of her own 
kindness and condescension in ofiering her governess 
a place on her own sofa, and inquiring after her health 
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— though she did not wait for an answer, but imme- 
diately began upon the marriage of her daughter and 
Mr. Conyngham, which was to have taken place very 
shortly, but had been delayed through some business 
connected with settlements. 

^'And, indeed, I don't much regret it," said she; 
" for the trousseau is not half ready yet, and I want 
your assistance, Miss Leighton dear, for I have had 
heaps upon heaps of silks and laces, and aU kinds of 
things, sent out from Cork, and really I don't know 
how to make my selections among them- all. Tou 
shall come to my room, and look them over with Anna 
Maria and me to-morrow. I am determined my 
daughter shall get as handsome a set-out as if her 
father were an earl, for we can afford it, thank good- 
ness, better than many earls ; so I tell Mr. Mulhall 
he needn't think to be mean about the money !" 

At this moment she was interrupted, much to Dora's 
relief, by a lady, who came from a distant part of the 
room to beg that Mrs. Mulhall would be kind enough 
to ask her governess to play something, if indeed she 
were well enough for the exertion ; " for I know you 
have not been well," she added, looking with interest 
at Dora, who immediately rose from the sofa, and ex- 
pressed her readiness to oblige Mrs. Loftus — so the 
lady was called. She had been once or twice at the 
house before, and Dora had always liked her manners 
and countenance ; and though she had not conversed 
with her, she had already received a favourable im- 
pression which this evening served to confirm. 

Mrs. Loftus followed her to the piano, ostensibly 
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to hear the music better, but in reality to have an 
opportunity of conversing with her apart from the 
rest. 

" I wish you would tell me, Miss Leighton," said 
she, in a low voice, " if, indeed, you are not offended 
with my speaking so openly to you, whether you are 
likely to remain long in your present situation, or 
whether you are seeking a change. This sounds 
rather impertinent, does it not ? But I assure you, 
such is not my intention ; the fact is, I am looking 
out for a governess for my girls, and I thought when 
I was here some time ago, that you seemed quite un- 
suited to this family, and that so ladylike a person 
could scarcely, indeed, be very happy here ; and, since 
then, I heard a report, I hardly know how, or where, 
that you were likely to leave shortly:" she paused 
and looked at Dora, but perceiving that she hesitated 
to reply, continued, " of course, I may be mistaken, 
and you know your position better than I can — ^but 
I resolved first to tell you, that, if you did wish for 
another situation, and mine would suit you, I would 
be most happy to engage you, for I am sure you 
are exactly the person my children would like — in 
short, I have taken a fiancy to you," she added, 
laughing. 

" Tou are very kind, ma'am," said Dora, " and I will 
be as open with you as your trustfulness deserves ; I 
do mean to leave my present situation, which is, I feel, 
in many ways, unfitted for me ; and my family circum- 
stances render it necessary that I should lose no time 
in seeking another; — but I could not make any en- 
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gagement without knowing something of the duties of 
a governess in your family, some further particulars, 
in short — " she hesitated. 

" Further particulars ! Why, my dear Miss Leigh- 
ton," said Mrs. Loftus, " you know, as yet, nothing at 
all of us! but I will tell you — and you can make 
inquiries through your good uncle, with whom I am 
slightly acquainted — ^and anybody else you like. "We 
are rather a large femily — five girls and two boya — 
these last are, as yet, not out of the nursery ; and, 
when they leave it, will be sent to school, so you will 
only be troubled with the girls: ray eldest daughter 
is a little past fifteen, and the others come after, like 
steps in a ladder. Mr. Loftus and myself were abroad 
with the two elder ones last year, and they got so wild 
from want of regular studies (almost as much so, 
really, as the younger children, who were left with 
the nurse, at our country house), that I resolved to 
look out for a governess as soon as I returned ; but 
the one I took in a hurry did not answer, the children 
disliked her ; she was old and cross, and they like a 
lively young woman as a companion, naturally enough. 
So I have been looking everywhere, for at least three 
months, without suc<jees. If you come to me, I can 
promise you a pleasant, cheerful home, and you would 
be quite one of the family ; for I do not shut up my 
governess and children in a school-room all day. It 
is fidr to warn you, however, that I cannot give so 
high a salary as Mrs. Mulhall — ^I am not so rich." 

**0h, ma*am!" said Dora, "I do not think money 
ought to outweigh all other advantages ! — indeed, if it 
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w^e not for my brothers' sake, I would not care what 
salary I received But I feel my present wealth," 
she continued, smiling, " is purchased at too high a 
price, and I only wait another opportunity of seeing 
Mrs. Mulhall alone, to tell her that I am serious in 
wishing to go, which she will not, as yet, believe. Your 
offer is most tempting to me, and I will write imme- 
diately to my friends, and consult with them about it ; 
in any case, I am greatly obliged by your good opinion 
of me, which is more than, I fear, I deserve." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a remark 
from Mr. Mulhall, that "the music was going to 
sleep," and Dora found it necessary to give her atten- 
tion to her fingers. 

A note which she received next morning from Mrs. 
Loftus, stating her terms, and a few further particu- 
lars, decided Dora's resolution of accepting the situar 
tion ; and though she wrote to her mother and uncle, 
her mind was, in fact, made up before their acquiescence 
had reached her: always hasty in her judgment, and 
apt to be governed by externals in her opinion, she 
was so pleased with her new acquaintance, and so 
flattered by the desire shown to obtain her services, 
that she could see nothing but good in the new life 
that awaited her. Mrs. Loftus was just the person 
to prepossess Dora ; for she had neither the acuteness 
and too manifest superiority of Mrs. Delany, nor the 
slightest shade of Mrs. Mulhall's vulgarity and ignor- 
ance, in her manner and countenance: she was a 
handsome, lively woman, and if she dressed rather too 
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showily for the middle-aged mother of seven children, 
still there was nothing Jlatmtinff about her; and her 
cordial good-humoured way of talking, gave Dora a 
pleasant idea of the unrestrained cheerfulness of her 
home. As to the smaller salary, that was what might 
have been expected, for Mrs. MulhaU's was unusually 
large — and as long as she could pay a certain sum 
towards her brother's expenses, and be herself quite 
independent of her mother, Dora was satisfied ; so she 
settled the whole matter, much to her own satisfaction, 
before she closed her eyes that night. 

But one thing was omitted, — ^Dora did not pray to 
be guided aright in this matter, she forgot to ask 
God's blessing on so important a step as the choice of 
a home ; she had not sought to discover whether her 
new employers were religious people or not; in 
short the worldly side was all that she had looked 
into. 

When she talked it over with Ellen next day (afber 
giving respectful notice of her intentions to Mrs. 
Mulhall), she was a little ashamed at not having a 
better answer to give to the earnest questions of her 
friend on this point, but she excused herself by say- 
ing, "You know, dear Ellen, I am not so good as you, 
I have no right to be as strict a judge of others as one 
so religious and excellent has. I dare say Mrs. Loftus 
is better than myself." 

" I was not exactly speaking of being ffood or the 
contrary," said Ellen ; " so you need not pain me by 
reminding me how far I am from being what you call 
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me ; it was a different thing that was in my mind 
when I asked you about Mrs. Lofhis." 

" What did you mean then, dear Ellen ? " asked 
Dora, a little impatiently. 

"Why," answered Ellen, "though we must of 
course believe that Christians are known by their 
firuits ; yet, as it could only be on long acquaintance 
that we could see how far any one acted up to his 
principles — and as we are all but weak and erring 
creatures at the best, I would neither attempt to 
judge others myself, nor urge you to do so. Still, 
I thought you might have inquired about the religious 
hahiU and views . of the family you are about to 
enter ; of their sincerity you could only be convinced 
after a length of time, but I thought you might have 
found out whether they were seriously disposed or not 
— whether your Sundays were likely to be such as 
one would desire, or like the wretched Sundays here ; 
in short, dearest Dora, whether your new fiiends were 
likely to be a hinderance or a help to you." 

" I wiU certainly ask my unde about it, he knows 
something of the family," said Dora, " and I dare 
say it will all turn out right ; I must not expect too 
much, you know : there are not many like my sweet, 
patient Ellen!" 

Ellen sighed, as Dora lefb her to write her letter 
to Dr. McNeil; she saw more clearly than she had 
ever done before, that all was not right in one she 
loved so much. During her illness Dora had seemed 
so to delight in her reading hymns and chapters out 
of the Bible ; had so often expressed her dislike of 
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tHe vain, worldly habits of the Mulhall family, and 
blamed their carelessness about attending church, 
that Ellen had over-estimated the seriousness of her 
views and feelings on this subject; it was therefore 
a great disappointment to her, to find Dora actually 
deciding to become a member of a household without 
waiting to ascertain if it were different in these re- 
spects &om that she was leaving. 

The letter from her uncle was quite satisfactory, 
to one whose mind was already made up. Dr. 
McNeil knew but little personally of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lofbus, but had often heard of them as very pleasant 
people, of good family, and once of very good for- 
tune; but this last had been diminished by rather 
too much spending, which had (it was said) obliged 
them to live abroad for a year while they retrenched, 
besides letting a handsome house in Dublin; but it 
was generally understood that all was right again now. 
Mrs. Loftus had called at Dr. McNeiVs, and won the 
heart both of himself and his sister, by her warm 
praise of their darling, so that they agreed in liking 
the situation for Dora. As to the question which at 
Ellen's suggestion she had put, (though it was only 
in a postscript after all,) Mrs. Leighton answered it 
rather vaguely, promising to give more details when 
Dora came to pay her visit home before going to 
Mrs. Loftus. 

On leaving Mulhall Castle, which she did towards 
the middle of February, Dora accordingly went to 
her uncle's, accompanied by Ellen Henessy, to spend 
a happy fortnight among her friends at Cork. Her 
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mother told her the particulars of what had passed 
between Mrs. Loftus and herself, and expressed a 
sanguine hope that " her precious child was at last 
entering a family in which she would be valued as 
sbe had never been before." 

" But tell me, dear mamma, what did you say to 
Mrs. Loftus about what Ellen begged me ask — you 
know what I mean," said Dora, when they were dis- 
cussing the affair together. 

" My love, you know that it was not a subject I 
could question her very minutely about ; it would not 
have been civil to have catechised her on her opinions. 
I said what I could, however, and she expressed her- 
self desirous that her children should be religiously 
brought up; but added that she and her husband 
were averse to extreme views, and over-strict teach- 
ing. Perhaps there is a degree of levity about her, 
for she seemed to think I mentioned the subject of 
religion from a fear that too much would be expected 
of you ; she said I need not fancy that my pretty lively 
daughter would be obliged to lead the life of a hermit, 
or spend half her days in reading long sermons to tbe 
children, or teaching them the catechism." 

''That is absurd, mamma, I must say, for neither 
you nor I ever expressed any fears of such a life — ^no 
one, who saw Mrs. Loftus for a moment, could expect 
to find her a Puritan or a Methodist." 

"Still, Dora, I do not think you will have much 
to complain of in the other extreme, for she teUs me 
her family never miss church, and have prayers every 
morning. One cannot expect every one to be like 
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your good little friend, Miss Henessy, — ^what a sweet 
patient creature she is, to be sure! and she seems 
extremely pious too. But as to Mrs. Loftus, I think, 
for a woman living in the world, and with good spirits 
and so forth, she seems a very unexceptionable person, 
really, and I think she appreciates you, my child; 
she said if you could make the children as amiable 
as you appeared to be yourself, she would be quite 
satisfied — so, I trust my poor Dora may have a 
tolerably happy home!" added Mrs. Leighton with a 
sigh, which told plainly of her disappointment that 
her daughter should have to seek a h6me, instead of 
having (as she had fondly hoped) one offered to her 
acceptance. 

"Do not let us think of what is passed, dear 
mamma," said Dora, reading her mother's thoughts 
in her face. " It is past, thank Q-od, and I have only 
reason for gratitude that I have been saved from a 
worldly, cold-hearted man, who might under different 
circumstances have made my whole life wretched, in- 
stead of a few weeks out of it. But, dearest mamma, 
while we are on this painful subject, let me beg of you 
never again to conceal my position from any one. I 
was foolish enough not to speak openly of it myself, 
and, as dear BUen told me since that unpleasaiit affair, 
the straightforward way is always the best." 

" I believe you are right, my dear, candid daughter,^* 
cried the fond mother, kissing Dora's forehead as she 
leaned over her chair; "those who do not love and 
admire my child the more, for her exertions in such 
a cause as her brothers' education, are utterly un- 
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worthy of our regard. So we will have no more con- 
cealment, and as to this paltry-minded man, we won't 
waste another thought on him— let him enjoy his 
wealth as much as he likes, since he did not think 
my Dora worth a thousand fortunes! That vulgar, 
conceited girl will make him quite wretched, I have 
no doubt — I really pity him !" 

There was very little tenderness, either in voice or 
manner, as Mrs. Leighton said this, and with a little 
toss of her head, quitted the room, and then the sub- 
ject was dropped between her and Dora henceforward. 

After a fortnight which passed only too rapidly, 
Dora was summoned to join Mr. and Mrs. Loftus, 
(who had been spending the winter at Cove for the 
benefit of one of their children's health,) in order to 
proceed to their country-house. Ellen Henessy re- 
mained behind, for Mrs. Leighton kindly pressed her 
to accept Dr. McNeil's invitation to spend a few weeks 
more under his care, as the treatment he had been try- 
ing seemed to suit her. She appeared, indeed, to re- 
vive both in mind and body in the pleasant friendly 
circle, like a flower that had been withering on a barren 
rock, when transported into a genial soil. The parting 
with Dora was her only grief in the midst of this 
happiness — a grief shared of course by every member 
of the family, though in one respect Ellen felt it 
more than any one else— she had fears for her be- 
loved Dora, which neither the aflectionate mother nor 
uncle could partake — she felt that her friend was like 
a ship starting on a voyage without a compass, and 
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she sighed at this thought as she bade her farewell, 
and looked at her — it might be for the last time. 

Dora herself went off like an April day, tears and 
smiles contending for the mastery, as she wa^ed her 
hand from the carriage window, and was whirled away 
towards her new home. 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

The demesne of Loftus-town was situated in one of 
the southern counties of Leinster ; it was surrounded 
on two sides by a scattered, untidy little viDage of 
' the same name, whose miserable cabins made an un- 
seemly frame-work for the great house with its fields 
and gardens. The neighbouring country was rather 
wild and desolate, but far from unpleasing, in some 
parts indeed, it was pretty, in spite of a deficiency of 
trees. The green turf banks and furze hedges, which 
divided the rugged moorlands from the meadows, and 
potato patches of the peasants, looked cheerful at a 
season when vegetation is rather at a stand-still and 
verdure precious, — while the numerous streams which 
dashed merrily over the rocks in some places, and 
crept stealthily among the bogs in others, added a 
charm which is often wanting in more admired regions. 
A background of not very distant mountains, pre- 
vented the wide undulating plain from looking endless 
and dreary — so that altogether Dora thought it was 
a pleasant scene that met her eyes, as the carriage 
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stopped at the gateway of Loftus-town, early in the 
evening of a bright day in the last week of March. 

The gate was locked, and the inhabitants of the 
elegant little lodge which stood close to it, took some 
time to find the key, but after much bustle and talk- 
ing, it was hunted up, and the owners of the house 
were permitted to enter their domain. Dora fancied 
the house hardly equal to the lodge in pretension, for 
though large, it was built with much less regard to the 
picturesque, and was evidently in bad repair, but then 
it was of older date than the lodge, (which Mr. Loftus 
himself had built,) and former possessors had added 
to and altered it, till it wore a somewhat incongruous 
appearance. The fields nearest the house were laid 
down in turnips and com, Mr. Lofbus having lately 
taken up farming, and sacrificed a pretty sloping 
meadow and some of his best trees, to this new taste. 

Unlike the gate, the door stood hospitably open, 
but still it was some time before any of the servants 
could be made to hear of the family's arrival, for the 
coachman was a stranger and not acquainted with the 
ways of the house. 

" It 's very quare they don't hear the bell," he re- 
marked, striking the door with the butt-end of his whip. 

" Oh ! that bell is broken this long time !" cried one 
of the children, running into the hall as she spoke, 
and shouting to the servants, who answered in shrill 
chorus. 

"I declare I will have that bell mended one of these 
days!" said Mr. Loftus, as a slatternly maid appeared 
wiping her hands on a dirty apron. 
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"Oh my! it's the masther and misthress come 
back !*' she exclaimed, on seeing the party, who were 
engaged in taking their respective parcels and bags 
out of the carriage. " Sure we was looking for ye a 
week back, ma'am !" 

" Well, you might have been ready by this time, 
then, Kitty," said her mistress good-humouredly, "and 
where are Pat and the boy, that they don't come to 
help John with the luggage ?" 

" Sure, Pat is on my very heels, ma'am, and the boy 
is gone for the cows, I'm thinking," and as she spoke 
a nondescript kind of serving-man came up to assist 
in unlading the carriage, followed by two maids, who 
seemed to have come straight from the wash-tub, 
. by their hot, flushed faces, wet aprons, and- general 
dhhahille of appearance. 

" I hope there is a fire somewhere, for iVs very cold, 
in spite of that treacherous sunshine," observed Mr. 
Lofbus. 

"There's none any place but the kitchen, sir," 
said Kitty. " I '11 have one for ye in five minutes, 
though — never fear ! " 

" Go directly, Kitty," added her mistress, " there — 
never mind my bag — and when you have lit the fire, 
you and Bridget might see about getting us some tea, 
for it is no use to think of dinner to-night, I suppose." 
" I wish I saw any chance of either, my dear," said 
her husband, " for to say truth, anything one could get 
would be acceptable — the humblest fare is better than 
a banquet which one has to wait all night for!" he 
contmued, glancing from the handsome but rather 
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comfortless parlour they were now entering, to the 
troop of scared-looking servants, who were evidently 
quite unprepared for either dinner or tea. 

"Miss Leighton, will you go up stairs with the 
children, and they will show you the bed-rooms," said 
Mrs. Loftus ; " by the time you have taken off your 
bonnets, I dare say tea will be ready." 

Dora accordingly went up with her pupils. She had 
become pretty well acquainted with them during the 
journey, and was already on pleasant terms, especially 
with the older girls, for though their education had 
been very desultory and imperfect, they were lively 
and good-humoured — quick in learning, but prone 
to forget what they learned — and disposed to like 
their new governess extremely : the little ones were 
evidently used to too much liberty not to ciread any 
thing like restraint, but Dora*s kindly manners soon 
put aside their fears in a great measure, even during 
the journey. The two eldest, Eleanor and Louisa, 
were fourteen and fifteen ; they were forward for their 
age, from having been a good deal on the continent, 
and stayiBg at the houses of their parents' friends- 
80 that though not ostensibly " come out " they were 
perfectly at their ease in society, and were disposed to 
treat Dora more as a companion than as a teacher. 
This, however, did not make them either rude or neg- 
lectful in their manners to her, on the contrary, they 
almost quarrelled as to which should share her room 
(for Mrs. Loftus could not give her governess a sepa- 
rate bedroom, she said, as they wanted two spare 
rooms, and the house, though large, contained but few 
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bedchambers, the space being taken up in needlessly 
grand diniiig-rooma and dKiwing-rooms). 

Dora felt the loss of priyacy sadly, especially when 
she learned that there was no regular school-room, but 
she was to be "one of the family," and must, therefore, 
take things as she found them. 

When she and her pupils came down stairs, they 
found a blazing fire, though no signs of re&eshment 
were yet visible. Mr. Loftus was rubbing his hands 
as he stood with his back to the fire. " Now, girls," 
said he, ai^ they entered, " can't some of you rouse up 
those lazy maids, and make them try and find us some- 
thing to eat ? I declare it 's hard to find an empty 
larder after so long a journey — so run about the house 
and see what you can do." 

" Beally, papa, I hardly know my way to the kitchen, 
after being so long away!" said Eleanor, laughing, 
"but we'll go on a voyage of discovery. Ah! here 
come Georgy and Freddy, and little Harry, they know 
aU the iTM and outs of the house, having been here all 
last summer and autumn: come. Miss Leighton, we 
will go in a body." 

The younger children, thus summoned by their elder 
sister, were not boys, as their names might seem to 
denote, but they had received these masculine abbre- 
viations from their papa, who was, or pretended to be, 
displeased with them for being daughters (his two 
sons being the youngest of the family, so that the five 
girls had come in regular succession) ; at present, in- 
deed, the boyish titles seemed rather more suitable 
to the wild, high-spirited, and somewhat hoydenish 
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little ladies, tHan the dignified full-lengths of Frederics, 
G^orgina, and Harriet; but Miss Leighton was to 
make them aU as orderly and graceful as herself, their 
mamma declared, and they should leave off climbing 
trees, and going out bareheaded in the sun, and then 
she would try and bring their feminine names into 
fashion in the family circle. 

Dora accompanied the young people to the kitchen, 
— ^as no one answered the drawing-room bell, — and 
there they found everything in a state of bustle and 
confusion, which at first seemed hopeful, as the table 
was covered with cups and saucers, and other articles, 
but it appeared upon investigation that tea was as far 
off as ever — the water did not boil, the key of the tea* 
<5addy was lost, and the maids were running hither and 
thither, not seeming to know where to find anything, 

Dora was, however, quick and full of resources, and 
had besides the power of making herself useful with- 
out seeming officious or meddling ; her manner was so 
playful and friendly, that no one could think her inter- 
ference unwelcome, and through her instrumentality, 
aided by her yoimg companions, a boiling tea-kettle, 
hot toast, and a plate of rashers, made their appear- 
ance in the parlour in a very short time. 

Mrs. Loftus took little part in all this, for she 
seemed to think saying "I dare say," would of itself 
be sufficient to make her irregular household provide 
whatever was needed, and she stayed in her bed-room , 
unpacking some trifles, which might as well have been 
locked up for a week. She complained, in a good- 
humoured way, as she came down, that she certainly 
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was not fortunate in her servants, but never thought 
of attributing any part of the discomfort to her own 
mismanagement. 

She was, however, far from being a languid person ; 
on the contrary, she was always moving briskly about 
the house, and was particularly active in her step, and 
lively in manner. The disorder of her establishment 
arose partly from her want of knowledge of domestic 
affairs, — which her perfect unconsciousness of her 
deficiency rendered a most hopeless ignorance, — and 
partly from her always keeping inferior and cheap 
servants — the worst mode of economy that can be 
devised, especially in a &inily living in a showy and 
rather extravagant style. 

But the sprightly, good-humoured manners of Mrs. 
Loftus veiled many errors, particularly on first ao- 
quaintance, and Dora rejoiced over her exchange most 
heartily, as she took her seat at the tea-table, and 
received every one's praises for making such excellent 
toast, and finding the key of the tea-caddy. 

" Well, Miss Leighton," said Mr. Loftus, laughing, 
"new settlers sometimes find what had escaped the 
researches of the natives, and I see you will be a very 
useful colonist." 

"Indeed," said his wife, "we must get the house 
iato order as soon as possible, and I shall enlist you 
all in my service, for you know we are shortly to have 
a wedding here — and I am sure we do not look ex- 
actly fit for that kind of thing ! The very curtains 
are not put up ! I must try and get the maids to set 
about arranging all that to-morrow." 
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"Is your sister determined, then, to come here?" 
said Mr. Lofkus; "I thought her friends at Ennis- 
Gorthj wanted her to be married from their house." 

" So they did, but I could not hear of such a thing, 
nor would Laura herself; while she had relations in 
the country, it would have been quite out of the ques- 
tion. You need not look grave about it, my dear ; 
we all know you like a wedding as well as anybody." 

" I don't object, by any means, if we can do the 
thing properly," he repHed; "I am only sorry they 
are in such a hurry, as the end of next month would 
have been better on many accounts." 

Dora was not particularly pleased at the idea of a 
wedding in the family. She dreaded anything which 
might recall the disagreeable affair which was now 
sinking into the mist of distance ; but she soon found 
that the present case was very different in every par- 
ticular. 

Mrs. Loftus told her that the bride in question was 
her half-sister. Miss Bentley, — who had always lived 
with her father's relatives in England, (except occa- 
sional visits to Ireland,) but who was now going to 
settle within ten miles of Loftus-town, as the wife of a 
gentleman of some property named Magrath, — " and 
considering the circumstances," she said, in conclu- 
sion, " I think Laura is doing pretty well, although 
the bridegroom is a widower, with several children." 

The circumstances thus mysteriously alluded to, 
were simply the facts, that Mi^s Bentley was only 
moderately well off in point of fortune, and was neither 
very young nor very handsome. The two elder girls 
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were eager to tell Dora a variety of particulars about 
the courtship and engagement of their aunt, and of 
their wishes sa to the celebration of the wedding, — 
"if mamma would only consent;" but Mrs. Lofbus 
soon interrupted them by insisting on all the party 
retiring to bed, as it was quite late, and they were, or 
ought to be, tired by their journey. 

"And you, Nelly," said she, turning to her eldest 
daughter, " remember that Miss Leighton is not used 
to be kept awake half the night by a chattering pie 
like you ; so if I find you give her no rest from your 
tongue, I must change you for one of the little girls." 

Eleanor promised to be as mute as a fish ; and £br 
this, one night, fiatigue enabled her to keep her promise 
pretty welL 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

The next day was spent in trying to get settled, 
whicli, as the familj had been absent for several 
months, and the servants were anything but careful, 
was no easy matter, but something was accomplished 
at last ; the boxes were unpacked, in the first place, — 
then the curtains were put up in the dining-room, and 
the thick cobwebs cleared away from the books in the 
library, and the chimney ornaments arranged taste- 
fully in the drawing-room. At six o'clock they aU sat 
down to dinner pretty well tired. 

" Now I recollect it, — we have no cook,*' observed 
Mrs. Loftus; "I meant to have brought one from 
Cork, or to have written to some of my friends here 
to look out for me, but I forgot to do either, and I 
fear we have not a very good dinner to reward our 
toils, — for Kitty knows no more of cookery than a 
savs^ge!" 

Her sumuses proved oidy too correct ; the joint 
which appeared, when the cover was rempved, might 
well have been dressed by one of those barbarians who 
merely pass their meat once or twice through the fire 
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80 as to scorch the outside, leaving the remainder 
almost raw. 

'* I really must write to some one about a cook, to- 
morrow morning!" exclaimed Mrs. Lofbus, empha* 
ticallj. 

" Pray do, my dear," said her husband ; " for I am 
sure we want such an individual sadly ; but now will 
you order your handmaid to broil some of that j^A, 
— I cannot call it meat, in its present state." 

" Bing the bell, Freddy, love, and we will send out 
the joint, and tell them to bring the bread-and-butter 
meantime. I declare, it is lucky we are only ourselves 
to-day — I hope we may get a cook before any one 
comes to dine!" 

In these hopes, however, Mrs. Loftus was mistaken 
—-for two days afterwards, while she was still unpro- 
vided with this necessary domestic, and in many other 
ways unsettled, her husband entered the drawing- 
room, where she was engaged in writing notes, while 
Miss Leighton and her eldest pupils were at the 
piano. 

"My dear Eleanor,'* said he, "whom do you think 
I met, when I was out riding, this morning ? why, 
David Magrath! — ^he is just returned from Dublin; 
of course I asked him home to dinner, — on your 
sister's account I could do no less ; and as Charles 
Eitzharris, and his brother, are staying with him, I 
included them, — so I hope you will be able to manage." 

" I suppose I must try," leplied she ; " but I wish 
it had happened a week later— only think, too, I have 
just got a letter from my brother, saying he is to be 
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here this afternoon,'—! did not expect him for 
nearly a fortnight, you know, but he has changed his 
plans; so we have fowr guests to provide for! cer- 
tainly they could not have chosen a worse time, but 
we must not let them find that out. Tou may leave 
the piano, Nelly, I must ask Miss Leighton to dis- 
miss you all from lessons, to-day ; as I want both her 
and you to come and help me : your uncle^s room is 
not furnished yet, and we shall have to make out by 
taking some of the chairs out of my room, and the 
table &om the library, and so on. Miss Leighton is 
so clever in household details, she will be a great 
assistance in this emergency." 

Dora was both clever and willing, and she was 
pleased with the confidence shown in her after so 
short an acquaintance ; she readily, therefore, did what- 
ever she could, but she regretted that Mrs. Loftus 
tried to accomplish more than was possible under the 
circumstances. With strict superintendence, and 
some manual aid, a homely but comfortable dinner 
might have been served, and the guests' rooms ren- 
dered habitable ; but her desire was to do a good deal 
more than this ; and Kitty's powers of cookery, which 
might have extended to a tolerable Irish stew, of 
course failed entirely when exercised on more elaborate 
dishes ; so that Dora's pastry was almost the only 
eatable thing at table, — ^while Captain Bentley's bed- 
room was at once showy and uncomfortable. 

The captain was a lively young soldier, however, 
and accustomed to all sorts of quarters; and the 
cheerful cordiality of his half-sister, and her husband, 
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made amends for fiome deficiencies in comfort: the 
other guests did not stay the night. One of these, as 
Dora had abeady learned, was engaged to Miss Bent- 
ley — ^who was expected shortly at Loftus-town, for the 
marriage. This gentleman, Mr. Magrath, was a stout, 
hale-looking man, of middle age, whose ruddy good- 
humoured face expressed shrewdness, half concealed 
by an air of bland politeness, which did not seem quite 
natural, and had rather the effect of an icing of white 
sugar spread on a brown loaf. 

The young people hastened, to greet their uncle, 
Captain Bentley, as soon as he arrived ; for he was 
a great favourite. His eldest nieces drew him into 
a recess of the window, while the rest of the party 
stood round the fire, that they might enjoy a sly laugh 
with him over the projected marriage, which they 
knew rather amused him, because his sister had always 
expressed such a horror of settling in Ireland. 

"^ So aunt Laura is really going to be married, and 
to an Irishman, after all ! Were you not diverted 
when you heard about it, uncle George ?" said Nelly, 
in a safe whisper. 

" Why I could not believe it at all ! " he replied ; 
'* I had given her up for a year past ; but never des- 
pair — to think of fastidious aunt Laura taking burly 
David Magrath, and his seven children to boot ! — ob, 
dear — oh, dear!" 

" Now take care, uncle, or you will be overheard," 
whispered Louisa, the second girl ; " and, indeed, you 
need not lament the seven children, for I assure you 
aunt Laura is very sentimental about them. Mrs. 
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fitzharris, with whom she was staying, when sh^ 
and Mr. Magrath became acquainted, told mamma 
that when she ventnred to speak of the objection of 
such a family, my aunt was quite hurt, and said they 
were sweet interesting orphans ; but then she has 
not yet seen them, to be sure,'* 

" I remember the first Mrs. Magrath,*' said Captain 
Bentley, " and a greater contrast to Laura could 
hardly be found, — a good bustling soul she was, with 
a terrible brogue, and a broad rosy smiling face ; but 
tell me something more about this queer courtship, 
Nelly, it must have been very amusing." 

""We only had it second-hand, you know, from 
Mrs. Pitzharris, the mother of those young men 
standing by the fireplace with papa; they are rela- 
tions of Mr. Magrath. It was rather a prosaic afiair, 
I suspect, for there were no parents on either side, 
and no poverty to delay their happiness, and aunt 
Laura paid no attention to the rmashed advice of her 
London friends, who wrote to remonstrate with her 
for * throwing herself away upon a wild Irishman.' " 

"Magrath should hardly be called by that name," 
observed her uncle ; " I think he is as little of a wild 
animal as any one I know! but see, they are all 
going to idinner, so we must put a stop to our im- 
pertinence, and join the party." 

The meal was so protracted by Kitty's bad manage- 
ment, that when it at last came to an end, the young 
people were heartily glad to escape from the dining- 
room, while Mrs. Loftus and Dora agreed that it was 
wonderAil the gentlemen could bear to remain behind 
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after sitting bo long a time, and that their patience 
was worthy a better cause than ^ther wine or the 
race-'Course) or any such farourite topic of after-dinner 
conversation. 

On the present occasion, however, another subject 
was broached by Captain Bentley, as soon as the 
ladies had left them. 

*^ Well, Magrath, I suppose I may now venture to 
congratulate you ! " cried he, " and I pught to add my- 
self too ; I wish you joy veiy heartily." 

'^Thankyou, thank you, captain!*' said Mr. Magrath, 
setting down his glass, to shake him heartily by the 
hand. "I can assure you, that the connexion is a 
most gratifying and agreeable part of my prospects 
in this happy event, and one to which I am highly 
sensible ; I can only wish you a similar fate very 
soon yourself, indeed, it is time you were looking out, 
captain!*' 

'^ I must wait awhile, unless an heiress should be 
so kind as to fall in love with me," replied the other ; 
''for I have no handsome estate, like Ballymagrath, 
you know ! " 

" Nothing more likely than that, — ^you soldiers are 
always favourites with the ladies! Well, after all, 
you can't do better than I have done, your sister is a 
sweet, elegant creature," said the bridegroom with a 
satisfied smile. 

" By the way !" exclaimed Captain Bentley, unable 
to resist the temptation of teasing his future brother- 
in-law, by alluding to those circimistances which a 
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little interfered with the eharacter of a, gay young 
bridegroom, which he seemed inclined to assume; 
" By the way, I was qnite neglectful not to have in* 
. quired after your little flock, Magiath ; how are all 
the children?" 

"Well enough, well enough, thank you," replied 
the farther, somewhat shortly. 

" Is Davy at college yet ? " 

"Pshaw! he's not much past fifteen, — college in- 
deed ! " 

" Well, really .1 fancied him older than my eldest 
niece, he 's a fine tall lad, to be sure ; and Johnny 
was not fjEur behind him, I thought, when I was here 
laflt." 

" Why, Johnny could barely run alone then, what 
can you bethinking of ? " cried Mr. Magrath, looking 
quite nettled. 

" Is it possible ? then I must be thinking of Ned ; 
and how are all the dear little girls ? I am afraid I 
have forgotten some of their names." 

"I tell you what, my good friend," said Mr. 
Magrath, half vexed, yet half-laughing in spite of 
himself, " when you have seven or eight children, you 
won't thank people for asking after them in this kind 
of way ; especially imder certain circumstances. I 
assure you," he added after a moment's pause, "my 
mind is filled with other subjects than household 
details just now ; I want, indeed, to ask Loftus his 
opinion of that farm 1 am about selling." 

" I '11 join my sister and the children meantime,'* 
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said Captain ^entlej, and he went off to tell his 
nieces of the fun he had had with the "tender swain," 
as he chose to denominate Mr. Magrath. 

Dora then brought out her guitar, which ^helped to 
entertain the guests till tea time. 
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CHAPTEE XTII. 

By the middle of April, Dora had got thoroughly 
into the ways of her new home ; and though she could 
not help feeling that they were in many respects not 
very good ways, yet on the whole she was well enough 
satisfied in her present situation to prefer it to that at 
Mrs. Delany's, for there she always felt (though she 
would never acknowledge it even to herself) that she 
was iaferior to her employer in conscientious discharge 
of duty, and that she did not do all that was expected 
of her ; here, on the contrary, she was rather less irre- 
gular and unpunctual than the heads of the family, 
and felt therefore particularly well satisfied by the 
comparison. 

She taught the children in a desultory way, indeed ; 
but she yet seemed to do fully as much as their mother 
expected, for they were naturally very quick, and Dora 
was energetic when she set to work in earnest, though 
her industry was never of long duration. The educa- 
tion of her pupils had been sadly sueglected in those 
solid branches which Dora was inclined to slight, but 
as Mrs. Lofbus never examined them^ she could not 
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judge of their progress, and took it for granted that 
all wds right. 

Dora was much liked by the whole fiamily, and 
kindly noticed by most of their acquaintance and 
fnends, who saw her treated with consideration, and 
were pleased with her appearance and manners, as well 
as by her musical talent. She was for the most part 
happy, therefore, and the remembrance of last autumn 
had already assumed its proper place among the " bad 
dreams " of the past. She wrote glowing descriptions 
of Loftus-town to her mother and uncle ; and if she 
sometimes complained of the want of a school-room, 
and the impossibility of being alone for half-an*hour, 
from not having a bedroom to herself, these complaints 
were few and far between, compared to those she had 
so frequently made at Mrs. Delany's, of much less 
things, for she was, as had been promised, made one of 
the family, in a way that would have been impossible 
in a household where the mistress loved domestic 
privacy or solitude. 

When she wrote to EUen Henessy, it was with less 
freedom, and, though very affectionate, her letters were 
always very short, for she felt there was a want in this 
family, which Ellen would have looked on as a far 
more serious evil than she did, and that her satisfac* 
tion coTild not meet with full sympathy from this usually 
sympathizing friend; she did, indeed, herself wish 
that Mr. and Mrs. Lofbus were a little more serious^ 
that they would not so often have company to dinner 
on Sunday, and especially that the parish priest were 
not a guest on that day ; but these very thoughts 
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were a soxirce of pride and self-oomplacencj, as they 
made her feel a step beyond those she lived with. 

The household had scarcely recovered from the 
bustle of arriyal and settling, when the approach 
of the wedding brought a fresh commotion ; but the 
family were so used to Uve in a state of excitement, 
that quiet was almost unnatural to them ; and they 
never seemed in their element, except when some 
one was either coming or going. Aunt Laura had 
now just arrived with her maid, and a surprising 
number of boxes, which contained her trousseau. 
She spent the afternoon of her arrival in unpacking 
these treasures, to show them to her sister and nieces, 
whose opinion she wanted upon her recent purchases ; 
Dora did not see her, therefore, till dinner time, when 
she came into the drawing-room, accompanied by the 
elder girls, who as well as their governess always 
dined at the table, whether there was company or 
not. Several guests were assembled on the present 
occasion, including Mr. Magrath, who hastened for- 
ward to meet his bride, with all proper alacrity. Miss 
Bentley was a ladylike blonde, of five or six and thirty ; 
her <;oimtenance would have been pleasing, but for 
an habitual air of consciousness which now amounted 
to positive afiectation. The girlish style of her white 
dress, and the drooping ringlets which mingled with 
the long ribbons in her hair, had an air of youthful^ 
ness, a little at variance with the rather worn features 
which told so plainly of that most fatiguing of all 
modes of existence, — a life in the gay world. She had 
resided chiefly with a married sister in London, and 
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had tasted largely of the disappointing pleasures of 
society, both there, and at various watering places 
in England, and on the Continent. Her natural dis- 
position, kindly but weak, struggled occasionally to 
break through the toils of an artificial exbtence; 
but the want of a guiding principle made these 
efforts feeble and imavailing. She was now glad to 
accept Mr. Magrath, as much for the sake of com- 
plete change, as for anything else ^ though she really 
beHeved that he was very much in love, and that she 
liked him extremely ; and she honestly meant to be 
an excellent step-mother, though she had not the 
smallest idea of the difficulties of the office which 
awaited her. 

Meantime, she enjoyed the importance of her bridal 
dignity as fully as any girl of eighteen, perhaps more ; 
. for during many years poor Laura had been an object 
of very secondary interest. Her London sister took 
her out, indeed, wherever she went, but at home she 
felt herself of no use, and of no great interest to any 
one ; nor had she energy to become so, by acting or 
thinking for others. Now she was a bride-elect, she 
had some one devoted to her, and was made a great 
deal of by all her £riends and relations. Mrs. Loftus 
especially, who had always been kinder to her than 
her own sister, was delighted to have her settled in 
Lreland, and within a few miles of herself; and her 
nieces— of whom she was very fond, in her languid 
way-were ready to make as much fuss as possible at 
her wedding. 



As soon as dinner was over, Mrs. Loftus called a 
council of ladies, to help her to arrange matters for 
the important day, which was now at hand. 

" We can settle some part of our plans, at least, 
before the gentlemen come in," said she ; *^ and really 
we have no great time to spare, for your delay, my 
dear Laura, has only lefb us two days." 

*^ I am quite distressed, Eleanor, to have been 
obliged to put off coming, but the Johnsons really 
would not let me go till they had found an escort. It 
would not do for me to travel by coach — a thing I am 
so unaccustomed to — ^without a companion." 

" Why, had you not your maid with you ? " asked 
one of her nieces. 

"Oh, yes, love, but under my pecuHar circum- 
stances that was not enough, Mrs. Johnson thought — 
and I felt the same — ^that it would be so annoying if 
any passengers in the coach should begin talking and 
gossiping before me. Mr. Magrath is so weU known 
in this country, you know, it might have been quite 
distressing if I were alone ; so I decided to wait tiU 
Mr. Johnson could go with me, and he hastened his 
visit to Waterford on my account very kindly." 

" Well, I would have come in a car, now it is so 
fine, aunt, and only thirty miles, or hardly so much," 
observed Eleanor. 

"Don't be saucy, Eleanor!" said her mother; but 
h^ gentle aunt was not offended. 

" I am sure it is very good of you all to have been 
80 impatient to see me," she replied, " and I really 
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had thought of a car ; but I am 90 nervous in those 
outside cam, that we agreed, it was best not to at* 
tempt it." 

<< Indeed, it is still rather cold for outside traTelling, 
though it is spring hj the calendar," said Mrs. Loftus ; 
^ but, Laura, I wanted to ask jou what you thought 
of our arrangements for Thursday — and here are the 
gentlemen, already, I declare. Well, you must come 
to my room to-night, and we can talk it over.'' 

They were now interrupted by Mr. Magrath, who 
came to seat himself near his bride, while the other 
gentlemen clustered round the piano, where Dora was 
playing. But at the first available pause, he called on 
Miss Bentley to indulge them with one of her charm- 
ing little pieces, which had so often delighted him 
during the winter. 

" Ah now, Laura, be persuaded I Tou know how I 
delight in your playing !" 

" Tou greatly over-estimate my poor musical powers, 
Mr. Magrath," whispered Laura ; '' and really as to 
playing to-night, even to oblige you, it is impossible, 
I assure you, — 1 am not equal to it." 

" I forgot your journey, indeed, — ^my thoughtless- 
ness was quite inexcusable, — ^I must postpone the 
pleasure of hearing you to another day ; but, in fact, 
we have so much to converse on that it is only ex- 
changing one gratification for another." 

Their whispered conversation was carried on under 
the shelter of Dora's music, till tea summoned them 
to the round table, where Eleanor was distributing 
cups as her mother poured them out. " Here is a 
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isaf for jovL, dear aunt," said she, as Miss Bentlej 
took a seat beside her. 

" Thank yon, love," replied her aunt with a sigh ; 
"but oh, not so strong, Nelly, have pity on my 
poor nerves, dear! My hand trembles so already, 
and I feel so bewildered! Do you know," she con- 
tinued) afler another deep sigh, " Susan has not yet 
altered my velvet polka, and now there won't be 
time ! and then I wanted to speak to you about that 
blue silk dress, dear ; I was a&aid by your mamma's 
manner this afternoon she did not quite like it." 

" I think you must be mistaken, aunt ; but shall 
we ask Miss Leighton to come to your room, and 
look at it afber tea — ^her taste is so good." 

" I should like it very much, my love ; what a nice 
girl she appears ! I am glad you have a governess 
you all like^— I wonder if she could teach my maid 
to do hair in that tasteful style she wears ; but come, 
dear Nelly, it is getting late," and accompanied by 
Dora, whom they beckoned to join them, the aunt 
and niece lefb the room. 

''Now tell me, Miss Leighton," said Eleanor, when 
she was alone with her governess in their bedroom ; 
"what do you think of Mr. MagrathP — does he 
answer your idea of a bridegroom ?" 

" He would not suit me, certainly," replied Dora, 
smiling ; " but if he suits your aunt, he answers to 
her ideas, I imagine, and that is enough." 

" Why he might do pretty well for a lady who is 
not so very young — ^if he were to be taken alone, for 
he is very good-natured — but aunt Laura does not 
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know what she is undertaking in those children — she 
has never seen them, you know." 

"Are they worse than other children?" asked 
Dora, 

" Why, I don't know that they are very bad ; the 
girls are not a bit wilder (though they are more ill- 
mannered) than Ereddy and G-eorgy; but old Mrs. 
Magrath, their grandmother, cannot make them mind 
her. She sits and coaxes or complains in her arm- 
chair, while they run off and do as they like. And 
then the three boys are always in mischief, as boys 
generally are; my Httle brothers would be just the 
same only for mamma — they are bold enough as it 
is ; but then the idea of aunt Laura, with her delicate 
nerves and her fine-lady ways, coming to reign over 
such a set, and so little guessing what her &,te is 
to be ! She talks of sweet, interesting orphans, — ^why, 
Miss Leighton, if she could only look through a 
telescope, and see Julia and Lizzy Magrath, with 
their dirty pinafores and unbrushed hair, running 
after the chickens, and little Ned hunting the pigs 
in the yard, and then rushing into the drawing- 
room with his muddy shoes, and telling of his ex- 
ploits in the richest brogue you ever heard, she would 
actually faint, I do believe — and the housekeeper, 
too, is such a tyrannical old creature, she won't 
allow aunt Laura to order dinner, I am sure ; and 
as to interfering with the children, she needn't 
attempt it— for Mrs. Hacket never permits any one 
but herself to meddle with them. She scolds their 
grandmother if she lifts a finger in the house, I 
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believe, and as to a stranger and an Englishwoman 
I am a&aid she has a poor chance." 

"Probably Mr. Magrath will dismiss her," said 
Pora. 

" He will be clever if he can manage that ; it would 
be as easj to dismiss a banshee or a family ghost— ^ 
well, we '11 see ; but one thing I am sure of, Miss 
Leighton, I'll never marry a widower !" 

"I think there would be many objections," Dora 
replied; "but as your aunt does not shrink &om 
the office of stepmother, you must be careful, dear 
Eleanor " 

"Oh, I am as discreet as possible!" interrupted 
Eleanor ; " mamma gave a warning about it before my 
aunt came — but hark ! it is actually striking twelve." 

" Then we must hasten to bed and stop chattering," 
said the young governess, trying to assume the de- 
meanour of a steady teacher, — and at length she and 
her pupil were quietly asleep. 

The eventful morning at last arrived, and the 
solitary bell of the village church proclaimed to the 
neighbourhood that the ceremony was over. At the 
wide open door of the castle stood a crowd of servants 
and hangers-on, all waiting to receive the bridal party 
on their return. First, of course, came tlie carriage 
containing Mr. Magrath and his fair lady. 

" Here they are !" cried the nurse and housemaid 
in a breath ; " be ready to let down the step, Pat, 
and not keep them waiting." 

The carriage door was quickly flung open, and the 
bride handed out, almost fainting, between the agita- 
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tion of her feelings, and the weight of her wreath. 
Leaning languidly on her hridegroom's arm, she 
passed the admiring group into the hall. 

" But for all her finery, she don't come up to my 
notion of a bride,*' observed the kitchen-maid to the 
cook, as the other carriages and cars drove up. ''Here 
comes Miss Nelly — ^plase goodness I'm spared to see 
her married — 'tis she will be the darling bride, won't 
she?" 

" For all that, Mrs. Magrath that is now, looks 
beautiful in the grand veil— I believe it came from 
Prance!" replied the other; "but now, stand back, 
Kitty, and let the company pass. Here's Miss Leigh- 
ton on the jaunting-car with the children— just look at 
her bran new white bonnet ! "Well, did ye ever know 
a governess that war'nt smarter dressed than any of 
the quality, when there would be a wedding or a 
birth-day, or anything of that kind P I wonder how 
they can afford it ! " 

Though the same remark might have been applied 
to Mrs. Cook herself, it was not the less true, for 
Dora, like too many in her situation, was disposed to 
spend imprudently on her dress, and showed occasion- 
ally a want of sense about it, at variance with her usual 
conduct. As yet, indeed, she had not encroached on 
the portion of her salary devoted to her brother, but 
of her own share she left herself nothing for emer- 
gencies, £rom ill-management and spending too much 
on the exterior. At this wedding, for instance, she 
thought it needful to have a new bonnet, though pos- 
sessing a very neat one abeady, besides purchasing 
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various other little articles, which ran away with a 
good many shiUings and sixpences. 

While the wedding festivity lasted, however, Dora's 
conscience gave her no twinges on the subject of her 
elegant attire, as she could not but enjoy the gaiety of 
the occasion, as she was treated with cordial kindness 
by all the family, and made useful in a way rather to 
flatter than wound her pride ; — she spared, indeed, no 
pains to assist Mrs. Loftus and the servants in the 
arrangements of the day. 

A number of guests had been invited, and the 
morning was cheerful enough, in spite of Miss Bent- 
ley's nervousness — for no one was disposed to be senti- 
mental ; and when she leaned on her niece's shoulder, 
her handkerchief at her eyes, and pressed her sister's 
hand, she met only with cheerM looks and smiles, 
instead of answering sighs. 

** Come, Eleanor, let us go to breakfast before Laura 
gets into hysterics!" whispered Captain Bentley to 
Mrs. Loftus, as they stood awaiting the signal to pro- 
ceed into the breakfast-room. 

She took the hint, "All is ready, I believe," said 
she, " and thanks to my Nelly — and Miss Leighton 
(who has great taste), our table really looks very pretty. 
A glass of wine will do you good, my dear Laura ! " 

" Don't name such a thing!" answered the bride. 
" Is it necessary I should go in with you at all ? " 

" Oh, of course, and you must take something too — 
remember the long drive you have before you." 

The party took their seats accordingly round a very 
elegantly arranged .table, and it must be confessed 
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that when it came to the point, the bride and bride- 
groom were both unfeeling enough to assist in doing 
it justice. When the business of drinking healths 
and makipg speeches was over, and Mrs. Magrath 
had gone to lay aside her finery, every one began to 
discuss the wedding, and to remark, as usual on such 
occasions, how well it had " gone off." 

Mrs. Loftus regretted the absence of their own 
clergyman, indeed, as the temporary rector performed 
the service indifferently, she said, and read so low he 
could not be heard at any distance ; but with this 
exception, nothing could have been more complete in 
every respect. 

Dora could not quite echo this remark, for it did 
strike her that the whole matter was taken too lightly 
■by every one present — ^that the solemnity of such an 
event seemed forgotten or unacknowledged, and that, 
amusing as it all was, her early dreams of a marriage- 
day had been very different. She supposed a wedding, 
under these particular circumstances, must either be 
like this — or exceedingly dull; but she thought the 
speeches fiivolous though lively, and altogether her 
good taste was dissatisfied with the day, in spite of 
her being, on the whole, very well entertained. It 
was, however, only as a matter of taste that she felt 
any omission, on this occasion ; for in the every-day 
life at Loffcus-town she was seldom troubled by the 
want of seriousness around her, or by the absence of 
any allusion to the greatest concern of man, in the 
conversation and interests of the &mily. She liked 
something religious to be mingled with all important 
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family events, and regretted the absence of anything 
of the kind ; but this was all, she knew not that the 
bread of life must be partaken of daily if it is to 
nourish the soul — the very words, significant as they 
are, did not convey such a meaning to her under- 
standing, for with all her amiable qualities, Dora's 
heart was still hard, and till the heart be softened 
by Divine grace, how can the \nind comprehend the 
things of God ? 
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CHAETEE XVIII. 

Sl^£ l^otulg Unit's Comfbtt. 

Shoetlx before the wedding we have been describ- 
ing at Loftus-town, a similar scene of gaiety, only on 
a grander scale, had been taking place at MulhaU 
Castle, on the occasion of the fair Anna Maria's be- 
coming Mrs. Conyngham. 

When the bustle and tumult attending this mighty 
event were over, and the guests dispersed, Mrs. Mul- 
haU began to feel very flat in spirits, and soon found 
that she and Margaretta must get a change of air after 
so much fatigue, and such a parting ! and she gave 
her husband no peace till he agreed to take aU the 
family for a month or two to Dublin, where she also 
hoped to find a successor to Dora. So the day which 
saw aunt Laura depart from Loftus-town, in all her 
bridal glory, witnessed also the departure of the Mul- 
haUs from their family abode, in search of change 
and amusement ; or, as Mrs. MulhaU herself said, to 
recruit their health and spirits. As the children went 
with their parents, one person alone, besides the ser- 
vants, remained behind in those rooms which had bo 
lately been filled with gay company. 
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Poor EUen, seated at her little chamber-window, 
watched the well-laden carriage as it drove off, with no 
desire, certainly, to be one of the party, but yet with 
a sense of loneliness, forced upon her by the circum- 
stances, against which she found it difficult to bear up. 
She seemed so utterly deserted in that great empty 
house, — ^though not, in £act, more really alone than 
when surrounded by her cold-hearted relatives, and a 
feeling of nervousness, to which she was little subject, 
crept over her, as she thought of her lonely nights, 
— ^and looked back to the winter evenings she had 
passed with Dora, when she had first learned the 
pleasures of social intercourse. Mrs. Leighton would, 
she felt almost sure, ask her to Cork, if she knew of 
her beiog left by herself at the Castle, but she was too 
tearful of trespassing on the kindness of those upon 
whom she had no claim, exeept that of being Dora's 
friend, — ^to think, for a moment, of writing to mention 
it. 

No, there was nothing to be looked forward to, but 
some seven or eight weeks of this lonely existence, 
without any very probable break to its dreariness, till 
the warmer and brighter days of summer should come, 
and beguile her into the pleasant garden, and cheer 
her with sunshine and flowers. But Ellen was not 
accustomed, as we have seen, to look to earth for her 
consolation; she never rejected what little comfort 
or help came in her way, and no one was more easily 
cheered by the most trifling addition to her small 
stock of enjoyments ; but it was to Heaven alone 
that she looked for comfort or aid, and never did 
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she fja>il to seek and find it there. She knew that 
a loving Hand was leading her along her daily path, 
and it was with cheerful faith that she could yield 
herself to that guidance, and feel sure that all was 
well. 

A few moments of silent communion with her 
Saviour su£&ced now to calm Ellen's transient agita- 
tion ; she brushed away her tears, and then the 
meek, patient face again assumed its wonted serenity, 
and she returned to the open Bible which lay upon 
her little table, and again was able to fix her thoughts 
on those blessed promises, which had ever power to 
raise her heart above a world of care and disappoint- 
ment, to the resting-place beyond. 

The week that followed was a suffering one to poor 
Ellen. Cold weather prevailed, (though it was the 
beginning of May,) which always painfully affected 
her, and she spent most of each day stretched on her 
little bed, or with difficulty crept about to try and 
obtain the few necessaries she wanted from below 
stairs, as the servants constantly filled the kitchen 
with their acquaintances, and scarcely noticed her 
timid ring or faint call, all agreeing that it was a 
great bother that Miss Ellen had not gone along 
with the mistress, for they were sure they wanted 
a holiday, hard-worked as they were. 

Ellen had passed nearly a fortnight in this manner, 
when, one fine afternoon, she was startled by the 
unwonted sound of a rap at her door. She was seated 
in her favourite nook at the window, where she took 
her book whenever able to sit up, and before she had 
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time to reach the door, it opened, in answer to her 
soft "Come in!" and what was her surprise and 
pleasure, at seeing the kindly features of Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, who adyanced to greet her most affectionately. 

" Dear Mrs. Leighton, this is kind indeed! '* cried 
the lame girl, with brimming eyes and cheeks flushed 
at the unexpected pleasure. 

" Nay, you must have rather thought me unkind, 
my dear, not to have found you out before this! 
but I assure you it was only yesterday that my 
brother by chance heard of your uncle and aunt's 
departure, and of your being, as it was believed, left 
alone here. So now I am come to take you home 
with me ; do not think of refusing, for a room is pre- 
pared for you, and Dr. McNeil expects to see you at 
dinner." 

EUen coidd not reply, except by a burst of tears, 
which gushed forth at this kind invitation, but she 
squeezed Mrs. Leighton's hand with a trembling 
grasp, which said more than words, to express her 
gratitude. 

" Now, let me help you put up your things, my 
love, for you look dreadfully ill and weak," con- 
tinued the kind-hearted woman; "and I fancy no 
one else is likely to come to our assistance — 1 had the 
greatest difficulty in getting at any one to show me 
the way to your room." 

" I am sure you had ; but how did you come, I heard 
no carriage?" 

"Oh, I walked up the avenue, making my way 
through the postern, as we could see no one at the 
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lodge to open the gate for the car. I found the haH 
door open, which was fortunate, as I had to make 
my own way to the kitchen, in order to find a servant 
to show me up stairs to you." As she spoke, Mrs. 
Leighton was bustling about to assist Ellen in putting 
up her things. 

" But, Mrs. Leighton," cried the gratefiil girl, 
stopping her active hand ; " indeed you do not know 
what you are doing, — I believe I am worse than when 
I stayed with you ; I cannot bear to put such a help- 
less creature on your hands, and one too who may be 
laid up any day ! " 

" My dear child, that is the very reason I came to 
fetch you; you know I should not have let you so 
soon leave us, but that you said you were wanted 
at home before the wedding, and I dare say they did 
make you sew your fingers to the bone — selfish crea- 
tures ! running off and leaving you all by yourself, when 
they had made what use they could of you ! So now 
let us delay no more, you have little enough to pack 
up, I see, and I long to get you away jfrom this de- 
serted place to a cheerful fireside." As she spoke, 
Dr. McNeil's car, which had at length gained ad- 
mission, drove up to the door, and Ellen, yielding to 
her Mend's kind persuasions, was assisted by her down 
stairs, and was soon driving away, with a heart too 
full to speak its gratitude. 

The change of air and scene, with the kind atten- 
tions of the doctor and his family, were so reviving 
to the invalid, that she soon was able to write a long 
letter in answer to a note she had received from 
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Dora, giving an account of all the wedding festivities 
at Loftus-town. This letter had been rather a pain 
to Ellen's anxious mind ; she had thought it deficient 
in seriousness, she feared that her Mend was too 
much taken up with the worldly enjoyment and 
occupations of the society in which she was living ; 
that she had lent herself too much to its careless and 
unprofitable ways : and this was a sad thought to one 
whose own treasure was in Heaven, and who yet 
loved Dora with the fervent love of one who has very 
few objects on whom to expend her ardent affections. 
But EUen's anxieties never le^ her to sit down in 
despondency, they only drove her to more urgent 
prayer; she was then meekly ready to await her 
Master's own good time in answering her. 

Dora was far from being in her highest spirits 
when she received Ellen's letter. The bustle of the 
wedding was over, and the home party were now 
experiencing something of the same ermui and flat- 
ness which had driven the MulhaUs to seek a change, 
and which usually is felt at such times by all, especiaUy 
by those whose spirits depend on excitement for their 
support. So her friend's letter, enclosed in one from 
her mother, was a cheering sight on the breakfast 
table, and Dora eagerly opened it. 

"Only think, Mrs. Lofibus!" she cried, when she 
had read the first lines, '*my poor dear friend Ellen 
Henessy has been actually deserted by all her heart- 
less family, left alone at that lonely castle ! iU and 
weak as she is, and after she had been working hard 
for their wedding, too — ^is it not shocking ? " 
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"It is, indeed!" answered Mrs. Lofbus. "Poor 
thing ! what did she do with herself ? — I wonder she 
did not die of it." 

" Oh, as soon as my good uncle heard about it, he 
commissioned mamma to fetch her to his house, and 
of course dearest mamma imdertook the office with 
great pleasure. Ellen speaks so feelingly of her kind- 
ness, and of the warm reception that met her at my 
uncle's : — 

" * Dr. Mc Neil,' she says, * received me as if I had 
been his niece or daughter, — ^with a kindness I could 
not describe, and you can imagine how cheerful his 
happy circle of children, with your kind mother pre- 
siding over them, appeared to me after my solitude. 
"We only wished for you, dear Dora, to be of the 
party, and talked much of you.' " 

"What a sweet, grateful creature. Miss Henessy 
seems to be !" remarked Mrs. Loftus, when Dora had 
read these lines ; " I really cannot imagine, though, 
how she manages to exist at all at Mulhall Castle, 
without any one who cares for her, and without any- 
thing to cheer the most dreary existence conceivable." 

"It is certainly very strange," said Dora; "but 
with aU this, nay, with far more trials than you can 
imagine, dear Ellen contrives to be not only calm, 
but usually cheerful." 

"Extraordinary, indeed!" replied Mrs. Lofbus; 
"for you say she is a person of sensitive feelings." 

" She is, indeed, most highly so ; but it is her 
religion which keeps her up ; I never saw any one 
half so religious !" cried Dora, with a sigh. 
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" She must certainly be too good to live,'* remarked 
Mr. Loftus, turning to hii^ newspaper, while his wife 
added, " that it would really be a mercy if the poor 
girl were taken away, for she must be fit for heaven, 
if any one could be so. I believe," she continued, 
"that those great sufferers — incurable invalids — do 
sometimes reach an exalted state of religion, such as 
we ordinary mortals can scarcely even imagine." 

" Certainly not attain to,** said Dora sadly. 

" Of course not ; we should not be fit for the 
ordinary business of life, if we were always in such 
an excited state of feeling; — don't be uneasy, my 
dear Miss Leighton — you are quite good enough, I 
am sure, for this work-a-day world," said Mrs. Loftus, 
with an air that seemed to say, ' and so am I too.' 

Dora shook her head, she did not at the bottom 
of her heart believe that Ellen's religion was of a 
kind to unfit any one for the business of life, yet 
neither was she prepared to follow out the views 
which made her friend so happy. Though occasionally 
imeasy, she was never long dissatisfied with herself, 
and was content to look up to Ellen with love and 
reverence, without attempting to follow in her steps. 

"When by herself, Dora returned to her letter, which 
went on to speak of her own last note, and ended 
with what EUen rarely ventured on, — a few words of 
tender yet uncompromising counsel. 

" Porgive my saying so, dearest Dora, but I know 
you will forgive me, and will prefer that I should not 
hide a single thought from you — I must then tell jsou 
that I was rather pained by your last letter — kind 
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and affectionate as it was, — so far more so than I 
deserve ; but oh, dear Dora, I do fear, that led on 
by those around jou, jou. are too much engrossed 
with worldly thoughts and cares — at least, your letter 
gave me that impression. It is, indeed, natural that 
your loving nature should readily sympathize in all 
that interests those you live with, friendly and 
amiable as they appear to be ; and if their interests 
be not heavenly ones, what a temptation, is it not, 
for you also to be dragged down to earth ? 

" Ah ! dearest, you sometimes feel anxious for mCf 
but forgive me when I say I oftener feel so for ifou ; 
because, I believe, if I have more of suffering to 
endure, you are in a post of far more difficulty. My 
friends could never tempt me to love this world too 
well, and the bodily infirmities which in wisdom have 
been sent me, while they have unfitted me for pleasing 
in this world, have mercifully been made the means 
of early drawing my affections to a better place. But 
you have many things to bind you to earth — ^many 
things to tempt you, and even to shut out firom your 
eyes the lasting joys beyond ; and when I think that, 
in all probability, I may not long be le{t in this sad 
world — that perhaps my Saviour may soon see fit to 
take his weary child to her home, then I long to 
know that you, my kindest, dearest £nend, are also 
Hving for, and hastening to, that home — ^looking not 
to the things that are temporal, but the things that 
are eternal. I long to think of you as depending 
solely on that Saviour's love as for daily bread, and 
striving to work out His will and do His bidding, — 
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not as a heavy burden, but as a free offering of 
gratitude to Him who has done bo much for us, and 
has promised to do yet more, to present us faultless 
before His throne, clothed in the garment of His 
righteousness. Ah, Dora, do not, do not delay to 
come to Him who so lovingly invites you ! In a few 
short years, life's weary journey will be ended, for 
you as weU as for me. That we both may be reunited 
to all eternity, in a joy such as it ' hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive,' is the daily prayer 
of your most affectionate friend, 

" Ellebt Henesst." 
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" This is a work written evidently for the purpose of en- 
hancing the value of fictitious literature; of presenting some- 
thing which shall raise it in the estimation of the public. 
The purpose is good, and the present work will go far to 
achieve a favourable result. It is impossible to repress the 
appetite for fiction, but it is possible to make it available for 
good, since it may be used as a means of exercising our moral 
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in a pleasing manner, and in a style that at once makes it 
interesting. The scene is laid in the south of France ; and 
the descriptive scenery is beautifully pourtrayed. The lan- 
guage, too, assumes a bearing somethmg superior to that which 
is usually found in books of this class. * Quicksands * possesses 
spirit ; and the characters, that of Agalha in particular, are 
d&awn with a force which command admiration." — Preston 
Chronicle^ July 22, 1854. 

** * Quicksands ' is the first of a series of tales which the pub- 
lishers intend to offer to the public, with a view of meeting the 
demand for light reading by a safe, agreeable, and beneficial 
supply, under the title of * Great Truths popularly Illustrated.' 
The commencement promises well. It is written in a style 



likely to please the most fastidiouB. The language is elegant, 
and a freshness of tone throughout lends a charm which will 
make it popular. The story of ' Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores ' represents, in a vivid but not exaggerated form, a 
certain class of daggers and difficulties which not unfrequently 
arise out of social life on the Continent ; and the chsoracters 
are cleverly drawn, while the scenes are painted with care 
and taste. If Messrs. Blackader continue to furnish the 
public with works of this class, as cleverly written as the tale 
now before us, then * Great Truths ' will be thankfully 
accepted by the reading community ; and they may depend 
upon a cordial support in their undertaking." — Bttcks Chronicle, 
August 12, 1853. 

** Let all parents read this work. It warns them of dangers 
not generally known. We who have lived abroad have seen 
some of the results of conventual institutions. The sketches 
offered by this work are true to reality. It appears to us one 
of the best works that has lately appeared on this important 
subject." — Britannia, June 4, 1854. 

" This work lays the Protestant commimity imder weighty 
obligations. It is a tale of much interest, illustrating the de- 
ceits, strategies, and cruelties enacted in conventusd institu- 
tions. The several characters are well pourtrayed, and the 
different parts full of interest. Families intending to sojourn 
in France, or in any other part of the continent, would obtain 
necessary instruction in the pages of * Quicksands.' *' — Com- 
moniDedUh, June 24, 1854. 

" Controversial novels are generally open to this objection, 
that the narrative, being fictitious, may be turned in any 
direction the author pleases. Jesuits, nuns, monks, Pro- 
testant teachers, &c., may be described as angels or demons, 
just as the writer may chance to think expedient for his pur- 
pose. But, in the present case, such an objection, though it 
will doubtless be urged, cannot be urged with perfect justice. 
The story is in reality only the working out of a sum of which 
the factors are placed already in our hands, by our knowledge 
of human nature, and of the avowed character of conventual 
establishments. The weak character of the mother is sketched 
with admirable delicacy and truth, and the closing scenes 
of her convent-experience are painfully interesting." — Irish 
Church Journal, June, 1854. 
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By the Author of '* Bertha's Journal." Crown 8to, 6s. doth. 

Ellen Mordaxint; 

Or, the Effects of True BeUgion. Fcap. 8yo, 0«. cloth. 

Korman Leslie: 

A Scottish Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By the Author of " Amy 
Harrington." Fcap. 8yo, 6«. cloth. 

The Two Vocations ; 

Or, the Sisters of Mercy at Home. By the Author of " Tales and 
^ Sketches of Christian Life in Different Lands and Ages." Fcap. d«. cloth. 

The Woodcutter of Lebanon. 

By the Author of " The Faithful Promiser," &c. Fcap. 2«. 6d. 

Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different 

Lands and Ages. Second Edition. Fcap. 6s. cloth. 

Amy Harrington ; 

Or, a Sister's Love. By the Author of " The Curate of Linwood." Se- 
cond Edition. Fcap. Svo, 6s. cloth. 

Derry: 

A Tale of the Bevolution. By Chaelotte-Elizabsth. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Svo, 5s. cloth. 

Montresor Abbey: 

A Tale. By Mrs. Feanoib Maude, Author of '* The Two Paths." Fcap. 
8vo, 6s. clotii. 

The Kaleidoscope ; , 

Or, Worldly Conformity. With an Introduction by the Ker. Edwabd E. 
Elliott, Vicar of Broadwater. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 6d, doth. 
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A Memoir of the Bev. J. J. Weitbreoht, 

Late Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in Bengal. Com* 
piled by his Widow from his Journals and Letters. With a Preface by 
the Rev. H. Venn, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7». Qd. 

A Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Bev* A. 

JuDSON, D.D., Missionary to Bormah. By Fra.ncis Waila.nd, D.D. 2 
vols. 8vo, 12c. cloth. 

A Memoir and Bemains of the Bev. J. Harington 

Evans, M.A. By the Bev. J. Joyce Evans, M.A. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo> 7s. Qd. cloth. 

A Memoir of Bichard WilliamSy 

Surgeon, Catechist in the Mission to Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego. By 
James Hamilton, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5». cloth. 

A Memoir of Lady Colqnhoiin of Luss. 

By the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. Fourth Edition. 7«. Qd. cloth. 

A Stranger Here. 

A Memorial of One of whom to Live was Christ, and to Die was Gain. 
By the Rev. Hobatius Bonab, D.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 5». cloth. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Spencer Thornton, A.M. 

Late Vicar of Wendover, Bucks. By the Rev. W. R. Fremantle. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6». cloth. 

Memoir of the late Bev. H. W. Hewitson, 

Dirleton. By the Rev. John Baillib. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5«. 
cloth. 

The Night Lamp. 

A Narrative of the Means hy which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled 
from the Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. By the Rev. John 
Macfarlane, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5«. doth. 

Gold Tried in the Fire. 

lUustrated in the Memoir of Habbiet Stokeman, of Ceme, Dorset By 
the Rev. Thomas Cubme, Yicar of Sandford, Oxon, and Domestic Chap> 
lain to His Grace the Duke of Marlborough. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Jaqneline Pascal ; 

Or, Convent Life at Port RoyaL Compiled from the French of Victor 
Cousin, Yinet, and others. With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, 
D.D. Grown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

Looking unto Jesus. 

A Narrative of the Brief Race of a Young Disciple. By Hxb Mothxb. 
Fourth Thousand. Fcap. Ss. 6(2. cloth. 

The Faded Hope. 

A Memoir of her Son. By Mrs. Ltdia H. Sioottbitet. Feap. S#. Qd, 
cloth. 
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^aah for fming persons. 

Evening Hours with my Children ; 

Or, CoiiTersatioiis on the Gospel Story. Illustrated with Twelve large 
Colonred Engravings, by Oilbert Demy 4to, plain, 3«. 6d. ; coloured, 5«. 

Kenneth Forbes; 

Or, Fourteen Ways of Studying ths Bible. A Book for the Young. 
18mo, 2«. 6J. doth. 

Airnt Ef9.e's Gift to the Niirb *y. 

By the Author of " The Dove on the Cross.'* Itfmo. With Ulnsttations, 
2t. cloth. 

What Aunty Saw in Scotland. 

By Mrs. Tonna. 18mo, 1«. 6d, cloth. 

Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf. 

By.the Author of " Wide, Wide World," '* Queechy," &c. Vols. I., II., 
and III., each 1«. Hd, doth. 

Infant Piety. 

A Book for Little Children. By the Hon. and Bev. B. W. IHoel, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 18mo, 1«. 6(2. cloth. 

Aunt Anne's History of England, 

On Christian Flrxnelples, for the Yooag. l6mo. With Ilhistntions, 5t. 
cloth gilt. 

Aunt Edith ; 

Or. Love to God tbe Best Motive. I2nio, 9ii. 6i. doth. 

Ashton Cottage; 

Or, The True Faith. A Sunday Tale. 18mo. With Illustrations, 1«. 6d. 
cloth. 

Mabel Gran^: 

A Highland Story. By Handall H. Baixanttne. 18mo, 2f. 6d. doth. 

Clara Stanley; 

Or» A Sununer among the Hills. By the Author of "Aunt Edith." l2nio, 
fit. 6d, cloth. 

A History of the Bef ormation for Children ; 

Switzerland, France, Holland, Spain, Italy, Sweden, Norway, SEiad Den- 
mark. By the Bev. Edwaso Nanglk, A.B. Three vols., ISmo, Ct. cloth. 

Feed my Lambs ; 

The Young Mother's First Book ; or, the Sincere Milk of the Word for 
Infant Children. A Selection of the Simplest Texts, simply es^plained, 
conveying first principles. By A Motheb. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Brief Memoirs of Remarkable Children, 

Whose Learning or whose Piety is worthy the Imitation of those little 
Boys and Girls who desire to grow in Wisdom. Third Edition. I2mo, 
2«. M. doth. 
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